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I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY 

TO THE 

ME MOBY OF MY DEAR SISTER 
LOUISA. 

HER VOICE, THOUGH HUSHED IN SILENCE, TO ME 

SPEAKETH YET. 



B. L. B. 
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Tub more onIti?ated a people become, the more they venerate 
legends of olden time ; not that they aoeept their ntteraneee 
as truthful. The very term Legend draws a very broad Hne 
between it and History; yet from the origin of recorded 
time until this day mankind are apt to accept tides and 
phrases of their heroes and heroines which, if not actually 
vouched by historic fact, yet from surrounding circumstances 
lead to the belief that the words are suited to the characters 
of the persons who are connected with them. Thus ^^ L*6tat 
c^est moi" has been put into the mouth of Louis XIV. 
** Soldiers, thirty centuries look down upon you,'' are given as 
the words of Napoleon at the Pyramids. Nelson is supposed 
to have uttered, " A peerage, or Westminster Abbey '* ; and 
Wellington himself never recollected to have exclaimed, 
'^ Up, Guards, and at them I " Even the beautiful episode 
of Highland Jessie at Lucknow, it is very much to be feared, 
is quite mythical. Thus we see that even at comparatively 
recent periods legendic creepers have wound themselves 
round the truthful trunk of history ; and yet it is hinted 
in many quarters, and especially in the Encyclopsddic 
school of French masters, that when legends ceased 
civilisation began. 

No phrase is more frivolously used than the word ^' eivili- 
lisation." We talk of civilised peoples, civilised states, 
civilised cities, civilised men, and civilised manners, and yet 
it is the most difficult task for the historian or archieobgist 
to point ont when civilisation really commenced* 
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Was Egypt, was Assyria, were ^ftbylon, Palestine, 
Greece, or Borne civilised ? Were Mexico and Peru civilised 
nations ? Is civilisation the self-denial of the many for the 
benefit of the. many ? Is it the clustering of human beings 
in a given radius? Is it the toning down of the brutal 
instincts of the animal, and the raising up the level of 
humanity to the model of the ideal ? If so, what is the 
ideal ? And is there one ideal, or are there many ideals ? 
And does the conflict of ideals produce harmony, or is there 
but one ideal only ? 

We find in nature the tree, the shrub, the flower, clumps 
and grasses; there are fields and fens, rock and hill and dale; 
the brook, the river, and the ocean. A combination of 
all these objects in nature we call a beautiful landscape. We 
go to the desert, and find an interminable sameness, a vista 
of sand without end, without variety, an eternity of equality, 
and we call it a wilderness. It seems, then, we call to 
eternal oneness and endless repetition, a continued and 
unceasing multiplication of one and the same matter, a wild- 
ness or a wilderness. 

What do we term harmony in music ? Is it the eternal 
braying of a horn, or the continued strumming of a string, 
or the ceaseless beating of a drum ? We call this discord. 
The combination of the reed, the string, the horn, the 
drum, — the blending of sounds each differing in itself, but 
all working under a single conductor for the same results, — 
produces what we term sweet sound and harmony. 

Is it one people alone, then, that contributes to the 
civilisation of mankind ; or the many, each working in that 
particular sphere to which it was best adapted by the Creator 
of Nature ? 

Now it has been the habitual tendency of writers and 
thinkers of various schools of thought totally to ignore the 
claims of Semitic literature and culture as one of the 
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workers in the cause of the education of mankind. The 
monastic authors knew nothing of Semiticism^ except th^t 
which they obtained through the medium of the Greek and 
Latin writers, whilst the Voltarian and EncycIopsBdic schools 
of literature looked upon Semiticism as a huge imposture 
from beginning to end, and vented their spleen upon that 
literature because they were the authors, they assert, of all 
that was antagonistic to trUe culture. Thus, like many 
great pioneers, Semiticism has seen its views adopted with- 
out its name being even recognised in the great work of 
culture, even as we now see the New World discovered by an 
indomitable perseverance, and brought to light by the brillani 
genius of a Columbus, who is denied the just tribute which 
mankind might have awarded in naming the great continent 
after him. We find, however, in reality that whilst only a 
small district is named Columbia the whole continent goes 
down to futurity with the name of Amerigo, an obscure and 
undeserving stranger. 

It is asserted, on the contrary, that Greece is the mother 
of all that is good and beautiful. Yet, it may be asked, was 
jiot Hellas beautiful? Indeed she was very beautiful. Her 
language was superb,, her sculptures were unequalled, her 
paintings marvellous. No epic poem has excelled that of 
Homer. No lyrics are more charming than those of Pindar 
and Anacreon. No dramas are more soul-stirring than those 
of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; nor are there more 
interesting writers than Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon. There is no orator even who has excelled Demos- 
thenes. 

Tet, I boldly assert, the world loves not Greece. I use the 
word "love" advisedly, in its purer and holier sense. We do 
certainly love Grecian poetry iind Grecian art, as a youth 
might love a lascivious beauty; he may be enraptured with her 
wiles, intoxicated by her grace, and enslaved by her charms. 
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He might follow her from i*ock to to6kf from hill to hill^ 
to thd very precipice of ruin^ eyen to rain itself, as with 
iljmph of the Lurlei* The efifect of Grecian literature npon 
the mind is like that of strong wine, that inflames the heart 
mA causes the brain to swim} that transforms the dismal 
grotto to a cavern glistening with jewels i that transmutes 
r^ged beggars into gorgeous princes ; but, like wine, it leaves 
the lethargy of blank behind< There is no true virtue, no 
true fortitude, no true^ hope^ no triie resignation. Could any 
human being for a moment imagine that a Grecian Bums 
might write a. Grecian Cotter^s Satwrday Night, where— 

" the ciieerfa' supper done, wi' serious face, 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er, wi* patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible, ance his £Either's pride. 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in 2ion gHde, 
He wales a portion with judicious care. 
And 'Let us worship Qod ! ' he 6ays with solenm air." 

But the prOse of this poem is that of a Northern family, 
l»:ought up fiEir away from those glowing scenes described in 
a sacred Semitic book, of a different race, with different 
habits and different propensities. When they are bowed down 
with the many toils^ vexationsi disappointments and priva- 
tions that a day brings forth, they read for their consolation 
and tntotal refreshment an oriental book written by Semites, 
writteti tot Semites, abd principally describing the actibn 
and lives of Semitic peasants, who were the actors in that 
dirama, of which, though the stage was vezy Small, the audi- 
torium is the whole world. 

May we ilot truthfully maintain that the love of mankind 
towatds Semitic literature is a true and healthy one, whilst 
tlie love to Hellenic lit^ature is, to say the least, a forced 
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and aoqnired love, and has not the healthful tendency of the 
former? 

*< Medio de fontd leporom, 
Sargit amftri aliquid quod in ipsid floiibus angftt." 

It Ib asserted that both the Semite and the Greek 
received their knowledge from the Egyptian. This is a 
theory I shall not venture to enter upon, as it would open up 
a totally different subject from that which I propose bringing 
before you ; but it seems peculiar that in their social fabric 
they should reverse that system of architecture which is 
unique with them. 

Whilst the pyramid is admitted to be the most Solid 
form of building, in their social state the Egyptians did just 
the reverse ; they placed the base, or the people, upon the 
shoulders of Pharaoh ; thus the apex had to bear the whole 
weight of the social base. Pharaoh supported the peoplci 
not the people Pharaoh. We find this well exemplified in 
the history of Joseph, who as a statesman could only lead, 
not alter, the existing state of affairs. 

What a powerful central government the Egyptian must 
have been to have enabled the people of that country to be 
transplanted from province to province by the mere will of a 
paternal ruler. In the social system, however, of the Pales- 
tine Semite this order was reversed — the base of the 
pyramid, or the people^ rested upon the earth, whilst .they 
placed the being they worshipped, and towards which all 
their laws tended, upon the apex or summit* Thus> whilst 
in the one nation nothing but the brick said stone remain, 
in the other the pyramid of a nation has remained almost 
intact, and with little change. 

I do not believe that it is just to claim the inheritance of 
civilisation exclusively from either Egypt, the Holy Land, 
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Oteeee, or Bame; but I mMntain that it is imjiisty m&ir, 
tod efirai imwifle, to be led xwmj hj popular errar and 
e, and to bamah, despiae, and tzeat with eootomdhf a 
e a portion of irineh is aee^ted bj half the wodd as 



an infidfible 

In the Seaaion of 1869, I had the honour of leadii^ 
befine yon an eaaay on Semitie Pioverba, and the indolgenee 
iriueh this Soeiety has aoeorded to my ioMe attempts 
to atter npon that somewhat nnbeat^i tiaek, has cansed 
me to Tentme opon bringing before yon this eiening a 
eompanion paper npon Semitie Legends. 

Legend is to history what sonshine is to hndseape ; it 
alters nothing, it adds nothing, nor does it iHtniniah any- 
thing; it lerels no mountain, it raises no TaDey, bnt it 
illnmines that which is obseored, and eanses the ^eiy 
shadow to appear more beantifal by contrast. So foLk-Iore 
and legendary history please us, and we revel in the son- 
shine which is sometimes wanted to gild the stem tmth 
of cold, implacable history. Our stories of Arthnr and his 
▼aliant knights, of Alfred in the neatherd's cot, of Bobin 
Hood and his meny men, we treasure as priceless gems; and 
yet who would dare to put the frigid touchstone of historic 
test upon these heirlooms? If we did so, like the bri^t 
coin we read of in the Arabian Nights, they might turn into 
withered leayes. On the contrary, it may be wise to retain 
them for what they are worth. The William Tell whom 
history is half afraid to own, is a limig power to the 
braye mountaineers of Switzerland ; and the Hamlet and 
Ophelia whom our immortal bard dragged perhaps from 
perpetual obscurity, haye been reinstated by our Scandina- 
yian brethren ; the little craft that cross the Sound bear the 
loyer's names, and the old castle of Elsinore is rehaunted 
by the ghost of the poor perturbed spirit. 
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There is an old Oriental proverb, *'Yoa can discover ft 
well, bnt cannot make one." This applies with equal force 
to legends and folk-lore. Poets may adorn, artists may 
draw, and sculptors may chisel into beanty the faintest 
outline of a story, just as a single ray of light may be 
subdivided into a prism of variegated colour; but it may be 
doubted whether a legend can be circulated unless surround- 
ing history lends a colour to its presence. It is because of 
this that legends are thus prized by the most critical 
and matter-of-fact peoples. Even the cold, philosophical 
German takes an extra whiff from his pipe, and thaws some- 
what, before his beautifiil legend of the Tannhaiiser, and 
the Niebelungen. Indeed, the old legend of the Emperor 
Babarossa, who should slumber for a thousand years, and 
awake to find a united German Empire, has not done 
a little to fight the Teuton's battle for victory and 
independence. 

The early legends which I propose bringing before you 
are extracted from various sources, but principally from 
those ponderous tomes known under the comprehensive 
term of Gemara and Midrashim. 

One of the charges brought against these monuments of 
antiquity is the fact of their containing these very legends in 
the midst of the most serious discussions of legal technicali- 
ties. I will not attempt to deny this. It will, however, be 
fresh in the memory of every reading person that a celebrated 
suit took place some few years ago, known as the Saurin 
trial, when a religious lady sought damages for what she 
imagined was an illegal ejection from a convent. Now the 
very highest legal talent was employed by both litigants, 
and one of the most learned judges in Great Britain 
presided. Long and serious were the cross-examinations on 
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both sides, when suddenly a msA^t came forward for discns- 
sion before the eonrt entirely foreign to the snbjeot. Yet 
the judge, the eonnsel, and all the learned barristers in 
eoort, serionsly gave their version of the point in dispute. 
Nay more, the public became interested in the matter, 
columns of the newspapers were filled with it, leading 
articles were framed upon it, and periodicals had reviews 
concerning it. And what was this all-absorbing, all-impor- 
tant matter 9 Oh, tell it not in Gath ! Why, it was whether 
an old nursery rhyme '— 

''The khig was in the parlour, counting out his money, 
The queen was in the kitchen, eating bread and honey/' 

was to be read thus ; or whether it was — 

'* The king was in the counting-bouse, a counting o*er his monay^ 
The queeu was in the parlour, eating br^ad aud honey." 

Now let it be remembered that this took place in the 
nineteenth century ; and yet we throw stones on the sages of 
old for having a little banter on their own account some 
thousands of years ^o. 

I propose to bring under your notice a few of the 
legends of the early period of Semitic folk-lore. I need not 
add that they do not pretend to be any more than what they 
seem, mere fables. The first relates to Adam.* 

''It was early on Friday morning that Adam woke up 

in Paradise, filled with that ambrosial delight which all men 

since have ever sought, and sought in vain — pure and 

unalloyed happiness. But when evening came, it brought 

not only darkness, but gloom of the soul, bitterness of 

heart, and darkness of the future. Adam had disobeyed ; 

and now the angel, with fire and destructive sword, drove 

• 

* Pirie Rahbi Elecuaar, ehaip. adz. 
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him and his companion into the wide, wide world of remorfie, 
angnish, privation and bitter disappointment. Bnt another 
heavenly being — the angel of the Sabbath-day — now began to 
hover benignantly over all created nature, and wept for mercy 
for the frail mortals. 'Oh, Great Author of this orb !' cried 
she, Uet not this day, the day that Thou hast blessed, be the 
first of misery for all mankind. Oh, remember that these 
Thy creatures are but dust and ashes ; and if not for their 
sakes, pardon them for this day only, for the sake of Thy 
eternal goodness.' And the still small voice replied, 'Thou 
hast not appealed in vain; I will remember thy pleading 
for ever unto eternity ; and although for six days man shall 
labour with the sweat of his brow, if he will remember thy 
pleading he shall always have on thy day a portion of 
Paradise.' Thus, since that period it is said, every one 
that observes the Sabbath properly has a reminiscence of 
what Paradise was, free from care, free from toil, nought but 
blissful and happy repose." 

Another old legend that I shall bring before you is one of 
Terah, the father of Abraham.* Terah was a very enthu- 
siastic idol worshipper, and possibly was so from interested 
motives, as his occupation was that of a manufactm*er of 
graven images; now Abraham, his son, did a great deal to 
ruin his father's connection. One day, a very old man 
entered Terah's studio, when Abraham said to him, '' How is 
it possible that you, who count so many years, can worship a 
thing that is only one day old?" Whereupon the client 
withdrew, somewhat sui*prised by the young man's logic. At 
another time, an old lady brought some fresh fruits to 
be laid at the feet of the gods in the workshop. This 
so irritated young Abraham that he took up a staff and 
demolished the whole of his father's stock-in-trade. 

'*' Medrash BabbOy Genesis xxxviii. 
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When Teiah returned home, there was a terrible eonfbsion 
in the honse, and he asked what was the canse of all 
this rain. Toong Abraham replied, "Well, papa, an old 
lady broQght some fruits to offer to the gods, bnt the 
big one with the staff in his hand wanted aU to himself; 
the little deities wonld not stand this, so there was a 
revolt, and the big one came down upon them with his 
stick and smashed them aU to pieces." "And am I 
to believe all this stuff and nonsense," asked Terah. "Bnt, 
replied Abraham, "yon do believe in all this nonsense. 
" What ! " exclaimed Terah, in a terrible rage, to the yonth, 
"do yon dare to interfere in our vested rights and established 
institutions?" Thereupon the £Either handed his son over 
to Nimrod for chastisement. Bnt Nimrod called Abra- 
ham kindly, and said, "Now, my child, yon had better 
choose one of onr deities for your patron, and let ns be 
friends. I propose that yon worship the fire." " I would 
imagine," replied Abraham, "that water were better, since 
water quenches fire." "Well, then, worship the water." 
" But, think you not," rejoined Abraham, " that the clouds 
were better, since the clouds give forth water?" "Well, be 
it the clouds." "But," again asked Abraham, "the wind 
disperses the clouds." "Well, worship the wind," growled 
Nimrod. "But I am thinking that man can so construct 
tenements that he can defy even the force of the wind ; why 
not worship man?" Thereupon Nimrod, losing all patience, 
ordered Abraham to be cast into a fiery furnace ; but Abra- 
ham, praying to his secret protector, remained unscathed in 
the flames; when Nimrod, somewhat cast down, said to 
Terah, " Go with thy son, and take him from hence, for he 
will unsettle the minds of all our inhabitants." Thus it 
was why Abraham left his birth-place, Ur Casdim, and jour- 
neyed to the Land of Canaan. 
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I select another of the many legends told of Abraham.* 
On a very sultry day the patriarch was seated at the door of 
his tent, when a very aged man passed by. Now Abraham 
was a very prince of hospitality, and at once asked the old 
man in to eat bread with him. Wherenpon the stranger 
seized the food with aridity, but his host stopped him and 
said, " Dost thou not say grace to thy Creator? " "I know 
no Creator," replied the man ! " Then instantly quit my 
roof; no such man can abide with me;" and he drove him 
. from his tent. Whereupon an angry voice came to Abraham 
from above, saying, " Abraham, I have borne with this man 
ninety years, yet thou wouldst not bear with him ninety 
moments." Abraham ran after the old man to crave his 
pardon, but he was no more to be found. After this, the 
patriarch received all strangers, never asking them their 
mode of worship ; he made a covenant even with Abimelech, 
and for this he was rewarded by a visit from angels, who 
promised and gave him a son in his old age. 

The following legend relates how Moses came to have a 
difficulty of speech. 

When Moses was adopted by the Princess of Egypt, t he 
speedily became a favourite with Pharaoh, who allowed the 
child to play beside him, even when he presided at the meet- 
ings of the Boyal Council, At one of these assemblies, 
the little lad crept up the Boyal Throne, played with 
Pharaoh's crown and toppled it over, so that it fell to the 
ground. Tliis was deemed a bad omen, and three of the 
wisest men were summoned. These were Job, Balaam, and 
Jethro. Balaam pronounced the matter serious, and 
advised that the child should at once be killed; but Job 
and Jethro ascribed it to mere childishness, and desired the 

* SaHbath Meditations, M. H. Bresslaa. 
f Medraah Bailbay Exodus ii. 
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king to take no notice of it. But Balaam^ in order to prove 
this, advised the king to bring in two censers, one filled with 
gold, the other with burning coal; and if the child chose 
the gold it would prove that the infant possessed dangerons 
wisdom. Pharaoh assented to this, and the slave placed the 
two pans before the infant Moses. Job and Jethro prayed 
that Providence wonld save the child. Moses was jnst npon 
the point of tonching the gold, wh^n an invisible hand led 
him to the burning coals ; one of these the child put into 
his mouth, and from that time Moses spoke with difficulty. 
Moses was saved and Balaam exiled. Job was the hero 
of that book which Moses wrote to commemorate his name, 
and Jethro, his other protector, became his future father-in- 
law. 

I dare not attempt to relate a tithe of the legends that 
cling to the name of the great divine, statesman, and law- 
giver ; but one other pretty legend, as to why he was chosen 
to perform his glorious work, is this : Whilst tending to the 
sheep,* which at that period was his usual occupation, there 
was a flock of many thousand moving before him, driven 
on by the shepherds; Moses perceived that a little lame 
lamb was left some distance behind, and ordered the shep- 
herds at once to return for it ; but they laughed at the idea 
of troubling themselves about so insignificant a creature, 
which, from their multitude, was, as a matter of worth, 
valueless. Upon seeing this, Moses himself went backward 
a mile or more, to fetch the little lame lamb, bound up its 
wound, and carried the creature in his arms until he reached 
a well, and there gave it drink until it was refreshed, and 
then could limp joyfully with the . others. Providence, it is 
said, looked favourably upon this act, and decreed that he who 
would not forsake a poor worthless little lamb, would not be 
unfit to lead that flock which Heaven had sought out itself. 

* Medrash Baibba, Exodns i. 
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A pretty legend is on record of King Solomon's daughter, 
Sulamith.* She was the prettiest, most pions, and wisest of 
that monarch's numerous progeny. One day, walking some 
distance from her maids, a lion came rushing towards her 
with terrible strides ; a moment more and she was lost ; 
when suddenly an arrow from an adjoining thicket pierced 
the brute to the heart, and the huge beast fell dead at the 
feet of the terrified princess, who had fainted away with fear. 
A fine strapping young captain of the Boyal Guard, named 
Amnon, rulihad forward to the fainting princess, and 
bathed her forehead with the cool water of a neighbouring 
spring. As would be very natural under the circumstances, 
a strong love at first sight sprang up between the youthful 
pair. The princess was never so happy as when she could 
exchange stolen glances with the beloved saviour of her life ; 
but he, poor fellow, had very little hope, for he had nothing 
to offer the princess but his love. He was worldly poor, 
possessing nought but bis uniform, his fine presence, and his 
honest sword. He confided his love to his mother, who told 
him that true love would win at last. The king knew of 
this attachment, but wished to ignore it. At a banquet 
some time after this, given to the officers of the Boyal Body 
Guard, a conversation sprang up about the celebrated Ice 
Cavern situate near Jerusalem, which was supposed, from its 
continuous frost and its total darkness, to be the abode of an 
evil spirit. Suffice it to say that no human being ever 
entered that cavern, nor was it ever explored. Solomon 
called to his officers, and said, ''This cavern must be 
examined ; I desire to know its contents ; " yet no soul 
replied. "My army," exclaimed the king, "must have 
sadly deteriorated. When my royal father, David, was 
aihirst, and said, ' Oh that I could get a drop of fresh water 
from yon well,' thirty brave hearts cut their way through the 

* Sippurim Pascheles. 
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Philistines and brought it to him. Where are these war- 
riors now?" Still there was no reply. "Well," said the 
king, after this silence, "whoso explores the cavern, and 
remains three days therein, shall have to wife the Princess 
Sulamith." Up rose Amnon at the word. " My liege," 
cried the young captain, " I accept the royal offer." To the 
astonishment of his comrades, and all the people of Jeru- 
salem, and more especially of the king himself, who thought 
by this means to rid himself of the aspirant youth, he 
returned safely, and ready to recount his adventures. 
He said that Nathan the prophet stood at the cavern 
mouth, and warned him not to enter ; but, he said, that for 
love of the princess he was prepared for victory or death. 
" Nay, it shall be the former," said the prophet ; " keep you 
a long distance from me and I will precede you with a torch ; 
thus, with my aid, will you explore this abyss. Now my 
liege, I claim the princess." " I refuse," replied the king ; 
" thou hast not fulfilled the conditions to the letter ; the 
torch of the prophet Nathan has given thee the warmth that 
enabled thee to sustain the cold. Thou must do this task 
again without the flame." The princess and young Amnon 
were disconsolate ; the young officer was fearful of tempting 
Providence once again, but the mother of the captain, know- 
ing that the king delighted in a witty rebuke, resolved to try 
what a mother's love could accomplish for her squ. She knew 
that the king walked every morning in the royal park, and 
at the usual hour she went thither, with a fowl, which she 
hung upon a spit, as if for roasting. At a very, very long 
distance she lit a torch, and sat unconcernedly turning the 
fowl. The king at length came nigh, and looked upon the 
strange proceedings of the woman. "What art thou 
doing?" inquired the king of her. "I am roasting this 
fowl, your majesty." "But you are foolish," replied the 
king ; " the fowl can receive no heat from a torch so many 
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yards distant." "Aye," replied the woman; "if the king 
said that Amnon could get warmth in the Ice Gavem from 
a torch carried before him, why cannot this fowl ?" " Who 
art thou, woman?" demanded the king. "I am Amnon's 
mother." "Woman," replied the king, " I am well rebuked. 
Amnon shall marry my daughter, the princess;" and 
tradition states that never was such a joyous time for the 
people in Jerusalem as on the day when the loving pair went 
to be joined in wedlock. His memory the people for many 
ages ever revered, for he strove to ameliorate their condition, 
and to shield them from the heavy taxes which Solomon 
from time to time imposed upon his people. 

Quite a number of legends are connected with the cele- 
brated Queen of Sheba,* who visited King Solomon to see 
whether he was really as wise as his reputation. At a 
banquet, she caused some splendid bouquets to be hung 
among garlands suspended from one column to another. 
" Now, wise king," asked the royal lady, " tell me without 
approaching them which of these are real flowers and which 
are imitation." "There is only one single real bouquet 
among them all." The queen was wonder struck, and asked 
how it was possible that the king could have guessed this so 
well. " Very simply," replied the monarch ; " the flies 
avoid them all, except the one; and, queen, insects 
are as wise in their instinct even as Sing Solomon in his 
learning." 

" What is that," asked the royal lady^ — 

" That the wind moves like waves ; 

" That praises Heaven with the priest ; 

" The want of which causes a blush to the poor ; 

" That follows all to the grave ; 

" Gives joy to the bird, 

" But horror to the fishes ? " 

* Targvm ii., Esther i. 
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The king replied thus: "When the wind bloweth upon 
the unmown flax, it surges like the billows of the main. 
In robes of spotless white, the priest give praise to Heaven. 
The poor do blush indeed when linen fails them ; and the 
shroud is all that man retains of all his wealth. The bird 
nibbles at the seed with fond delight ; and horror seizes the 
poor little fish when entangled by the net. Take then, 
queen, thy spinning-wheel, use diligently thy flax, and 
leave the cares of state to those of sterner stuff." 

A story is told* of some mariners, during a reign when 
maritime explorations were many and frequent, of a very 
large vessel that sailed a long distance without sighting 
land. At length an island came in sight, and all made for 
shore. The mariners were, however, divided into five 
parties ; the first said, " We will not go ashore at all ; we 
may be tempted to partake of that which is not good for us, 
and may have cause to regret it." The second party went 
ashore, remained a little while, tasted moderately of the 
fruits of the island, and soon returned and occupied their 
original places. The third party was so enchanted with the 
island, that they remained very long ; a fair wind arose 
and they 'had to hasten to the ship, but found their places 
already occupied by other mariners, who were promoted 
to their positions. The fourth party became so madly 
enchanted with the pleasures afforded by the island, that 
they dallied, saying, " The sails are not up yet, and we need 
not hurry." At length the captain rung the ship's bell 
violently, when they bethought themselves once more, and, 
torn with the brambles and bruised with the stones in their 
path, in a fainting condition, they were at the last moment 
hauled up the ship's side. The fifth party was so madly 
intoxicated, that no bell could reach their ear, and no wam- 

• Medrash. 
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ing could save them ; and so they remained and perished 
miserably on the island. 

The foregoing is supposed to be rather a parable than a 
legend^ which would seem to point out that only tLose are 
truly happy who either steel themselves against the seduc- 
tions of the world, or else partake of pleasure moderately; 
bat as it is very pretty, and has a true poetic ring, I have 
found a place for it in my small collection. 

Beruiah, wife of Babbi Mair, is the heroine of numerous 
tales and legends. I shall relate the one* reflecting the 
greatest credit to her memory. She was the mother of two 
very charming and promising infants, who were idolised by 
their father, and were the hope of Beruiah. The husband 
had to go a somewhat lengthened journey, and travelling in 
those early days was no easy matter. During his absence, 
the two children sickened, and the day before the Babbi 
arrived home they died. Fearing the effect this would have 
upon her husband, Beruiah hastened to meet him, and with 
a cheeiful mien she asked, '' Husband, thou art very wise, 
tell me. During thy absence, two precious jewels were / y 
entrusted to me for safe keeping. I glanced at them day by 
day, and so prized them that I thought they were my own 
entirely; he who entrusted these to me now asks me 
to return them. What should I do?" "What shouldst 
thou do," answered the husband ; " return them at once, 
without a murmur, nor think at all that even for a brief 
moment they were thine." In the meantime they had 
reached the threshold of the door, when Beruiah took her 
husband to the bedside of his children. " These are the 
jewels," said the wife. " I have returned them, and without 
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r a murmur." 



The story of Favst, which Goethe has immortalized in 
poetry, and Gounod in song, has a very strong Semitic 

* Talmudf BerctchotU. 
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counterpart.* There existed a very learned and ascetic sage, 
who, from the course of his after-life, has only been known 
under the name of Acher, or stranger, so that his memory 
might perish. Now this Acher counted his students by 
thousands ; his college was thronged by the eager multitude 
who sought learning, and his wisdom was celebrated far and 
wide. Suddenly, without a warning moment, the man of 
study appeared in Jerusalem among the gayest and the most 
frivolous, dressed in the Boman tunic and toga, drank with 
the votaries of Bacchus, and revelled with the worshippers of 
Venus. Horror and dismay seized the hearts of his pupils, 
who all left him, thinking he was possessed of an evil spirit. 
He was pointed at with the finger of scorn by those who 
would formerly have kissed the hem of his garment. One 
pupil, only one, named Mayer, of the many hundreds, 
refused to leave his old master, but, in spite of contumely 
and' threats, clung to him and loved him yet for the 
sake of olden time. He would still learn from his 
old master, though his wisdom was mingled with frivohty ; 
yet the faithful student said, '' I will take the kernel, and 
throw the shell away." One Sabbath day, Acher was riding 
on horseback, whilst his old pupil followed him on foot. 
He had gone some long distance, when Acher said to his 
pupil, " Return thou, Mayer, it is the end of thy Sabbath 
day's journey, and thou durst not go beyond." "I will 
return," said the pupil; " but, master, why dost thou not 
return, and retrace thy steps?" "Too late for me," said 
Acher ;. " I hear continually a voice which says, All men 
shall be saved, but Acher is doomed." " Nay, but come 
back, dear master ; come once again into our college ; per- 
haps the sight of our old haunts may bring new life into thy 
despair." 

Acher allowed himself to be led involuntarily to the 

* Talmudt Che^figOt 14a, 14b. 
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college, when the pupils were reciting this verse : " There is 
no peace for the wicked, saith the Lord.'' Acher rushed 
out, sprang upon his horse, and galloped away. Some time 
after this, Acher was lying very sick, and was approaching 
his end. No one came near to him but his old pupil Mayer. 
He spoke with him, and consoled him ; but Acher only 
muttered, " Too late — too late." And still the youth spoke 
on, until the whilom sage murmured, ^' Can one repent one 
moment before eternity?" and with these words upon his 
lips he died. Legend states that when his body was con- 
signed to the earth, a fire continued to ascend from the 
tomb, which nought could quench; but still the pupil 
remained faithful unto death, and knelt for many a day, and 
many a night, until the flame departed, when Mayer 
exclaimed with joy, '^ Acher is saved> and so shall all the 
world as well be saved." 

I fear I have already trespassed too much upon the 
indulgence of the meeting, but my object in bringing 
these extracts from the stories of the olden time, is to 
strengthen the theories of that school of thinkers who believe 
that civilisation did not come from one original source. 
On the contrary, I affirm that our present knowledge is 
not the offspring of either Egypt, Pdestine, Greece, or 
Bome ; but that each and all have contributed stones to 
that edifice of Culture, the pursuit of which ennobles man- 
kind. Legends, romance, and song are gems, enshrined in 
the dull, hard and prosaic course of history. Like a 
mirror, they faithfully reflect the genius of a people. Now, 
with Homer, with his fiery clang of arms ; now with the 
Keltic bard, with his wail of sorrow and of woe ; now with 
a Teutonic Niebelungen, mad with love, and merry with 
his mead; now with the Proven9al lute, bright with 
chivalry, and sweet even in despair ; . and now with the 
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hope, the resignatioiiy and the meekness of the Semitic 
peasant folk-lore : . \ 

I 

As lamps, high set upon some earthly eminence. 

And to the gazer, bri^ter thence 

Than the sphere lights they flont. 

Dwindle in distance, and die ont ; 

While no star waneth yet ; 

So, throa£^ far reaching nlg^t. 

Only the star sonls keep their light. 

For doth not song 

To the whole world belong? 

Is it not given, wherever tears can faXL, | 

Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow. 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they jQow — 

A heritage to all ? 



SEMITIC PROVERBS. 



Raoes like indiyiduals, evince peculiar aptitude for certain 
callings; whilst the one shows desire for Music the other does 
so for Mechanics, and it is futile on our part to ignore the 
fact, that he who follows out the bent of his mind shows 
greater skill in the profession of his choice, than in one he is 
forced to adopt unwillingly. 

Thus we have had literary, artistic, warlike and colonising 
nations, and we find at the present day strong evidences of 
this fact. France, with all her acknowledged fitness for 
military organisation, with all her bonhommie and sociality, 
has yet been unable to found a permanent colony ; whereas 
England, or rather the Anglo-Saxon race, shows a wonderful 
vitality, even when separated from the parent stem. There 
are in that race all the qualities necessary to form an indepen- 
dent Commonwealth ; the love of order, the respect for the 
law, the aptitude for making laws, all these combined solve 
the problem of the foreigner as to how so many Englands 
are being scattered everywhere, prototypes of the great mother, 
and together forming, as a modem writer so aptly expresses 
it, a "Greater Britain." What a contrast to Algeria, 
where the French hold only so much territory as is under 
cover of their guns. 

Whilst Britain is destined to be the Mother of Nations, 
France seems fated to be but the cultivator of those 
lighter pleasures that ornament, but do not tend to create. 
Each people and every nation has, without doubt, to fulfil 



its mission in history. Without the gift of prophecy, we 
may not be able to map out this future free from error. Yet 
we may not be far from truth when we imagine, that the 
world will know England best for its commercial pursuits, 
France for its volatile genius, Germany for its thought, 
philology and metaphysics, Italy for its music and plastic 
art ; and though each and every clime may have produced an 
individual genius towering above his fellows, the nations in 
the future will be judged not by individuals, but by the 
peculiarities of the bulk of their populations. Mere wealth 
and architectural splendour will leave futurity nothing much 
to feel proud of, with Horace — 

" Jam panca aratro jngera reglsB 
Moles relinquent ." 

Britain will add to her laurels of futurity by her immortal 
literature ; and whilst she might have shared the fate of 
Phoenicia without it, her pursuit of literature ensures her 
vitality. 

Of all the nations of antiquity, only those live green in 
the memory of the world that have cultivated letters. We 
have little of Egypt left, save her pyramids, monuments and 
mummies, and the records of non-Egyptian authors. Of her 
own version of her government and origin we know little but 
that which has of late been deciphered from her Hieroglyphics, 
and at best our knowledge of this most ancient race is very 
vague. Of the Aryan and Hindoo races proper, though equally 
ancient, if not older, we know a little more, from Sanscrit 
literature, whose influence, however, upon modern ideas is 
limited. What have Assyria and Babylonia left us, save their 
disentombed monuments ? Phoenicia, Carthage and Tyre are 
almost blanks in the world's history, and what we know of 
them is derived from other sources than their own. 

It was left for two small races only to be the teachers of 



mankind ; to leave posterity a legacy of literature indicating 
to us the inmost workings of their minds, and recording 
what they knew of their origin, their vicissitudes, their 
opinions; and so to influence neighhouring and distant peoples, 
as to cause their .writings not only to he loved and cherished 
hy their descendants, hut to he admired and imitated hy 
others. Of two small families only has it heen the privilege 
to act as patterns for rising generations, their heroes 
having heen held up to the wonder, and their writings having 
formed the hasis of the letters, of modem Europe. These 
two races have striven for the mastery of the world's mind. 
The one the '* Semitic Eace," represented hy the Jews ; 
the other the "Hellenic," represented hy "Greece" and 
developed by " Eome." 

Comparing these two races, there will be found a wonder- 
ful similarity and a wonderful contrast, a similarity of genius, 
a contrast in vitality. The Hebrew, living in a land flowing 
with milk and honey, upon the produce of a bounteous soil, 
mentally fed by the rugged and picturesque scenery around 
him, taught to love and cherish the tales that were handed 
down to him; when he stepped beyond the limits of his 
territory, he everywhere compared favourably his own laws 
and domestic life with those of his neighbour ; and inured 
from his early youth to virtue and self denial, he found his 
rewards in the very restrictions which his neighbours 
despised, and when they called him unsocial and selfish, he 
retorted by calling the outer world barbarian. Thus this 
very peculiar people were always half courted, half envied, 
but always hated by their neighbours, whilst the other races 
were strong in muscle, gigantic in stature, and fond of 
sensual pleasures, these were strong in mind, obstinate in 
purpose, and full of mental activity. Whilst the one was 
the " noble animal," the other was the " noble man." 

But as physical force triumphs over physical weakness, so 



the Hebrew race had to succumb personally, but rested 
content with the hope that their genius would conquer the 
minds of their opponents, and thus renew the combat in 
that domain, where they were more than equally matched 
with their adversaries. 

Before proceeding further, we must examine the character- 
istics of the Hellenic race, inhabiting 

" The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 
Where grew the art of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung." 

They had their Acropolis, like the others their Temple; 
they also called the outer world barbarian, were chary of 
receiving innovations, and, like the other race, put to 
death their most distinguished philosophers for indulging 
in speculations distasteful to the masses ; they warred among 
themselves, as did the others ; and wrote poetry, which, like 
the others, has lived through the wreck of ages and exists 
still. Even their traditions, like the others, tell of many 
tribes waging war with the one, the origin of which was 
human frailty. (Judges xix. and xx.) But it was the peculiar 
feature of the Semitic race to write and to propound ethics, 
that were acceptable to the vilest slave as well as to the 
most cultivated patrician ; it was, moreover, in their power to 
touch the tenderest chords of human sympathy, and above 
all "to live on" with their works. 

We must in some degree place ourselves in the position 
of the ancients, for illustration, that we may the more 
readily conceive how very difficult it was for them to obtain 
learning at all, before we attack their mode of thought. In 
primitive times it was an absolute necessity that learning 
should be conveyed in a brief, trite and concise manner. In 
our days, if we want information, be it in Mathematics, 



Philosophy, or Belles Lettres, at the nearest bookstall, for a 
few shillings, we obtain the needed volume. Therein is 
contained the author's learning, labour, skill and industry ; 
it represents his anxious ponderings, his hopes, hia fears, 
bis long years of study ; and yet this is all ours for a few 
counters. Again, that great handmaid to knowledge, the 
printing press, multiplies this, seed-like, a thousand fold ; so 

s 

that we modems need only have the desire to learn, and without 
difficulty, with little inconvenience, and with only a pleasur- 
able amount of toil, we can dive into the recesses of wisdom, 
and lave to our heart's content in a sea of knowledge. How 
different with the primitive ancients ; they lived in isolated 
districts, tending their flocks and herds. No paper, no 
printing, no journals, no instructive biographies, no cheap 
bibles, no entertaining novels, nor any tracts, asking, as they 
do, in significantly printed headings, "Where are we all 
going to"? Knowledge must have been with them the 
result of actual experience, and of a facile and retentive 
memory, capable of receiving the impress of tradition. 

An old man would gather around him the eager youth, 
and would expound to them what he knew of the phases of 
nature, would recite to them the heroic deeds of one ancestor, 
and dilate upon the peaceful virtues of another. There was, 
we should imagine, a mutual sympathy between the teacher 
and the taught ; his words would become stereotyped in their 
memories, and, when confirmed by actual results, would 
instantly be brought back vividly to the mind, as "these were 
the foregone conclusions of my teacher." The phrases 
became the watchwords for the growing youth ; now warning, 
now stimulating, now cheering; and the identical words, 
agreeably and briefly couched, were in after time lisped by the 
infant, uttered by the rising youth, and confirmed by the 
man,thus handed down to us as a "legacy from the past to 
the present," in the shape of household words and proverbs. 



The Hebrew-Semitic and the Hellenic races for a long 
time pursued their sphere of activity unknown to each other ; 
their orbits touched not one another. The former had to 
combat with the remains of Egyptianism, with foes within 
and without, but invariably, in their mental capacity, 
triumphed over their neighbours. After a very long period, 
when the visible interposition of favour for this race had 
ceased, and merely the memory and traditions of it kept 
the spirit of knowledge and truth living in their midst, these 
two races came into actual collision. 

When the great Alexander with his phalanx pierced the 
heart of Asia, he came, it is said, within sight of the capital 
of Palestine, and went away again ; whether this be &ct or 
not, true it is Alexander did not interfere with the inhabitants 
of Palestine. Upon the death of this youthful conqueror, 
the kingdoms, snbdivided and ruled by his generals, imported 
everywhere a little Greece. Hellenism was rampant on every 
side, and Jerusalem, among the rest of cities, was not free 
from it. The better and wealthier " Jews of the period *' 
thought it quite the ton to imitate the customs, the manners, 
and the language of their polished neighbours. The grand 
and musical language of their fathers was discarded for the 
more polite and sonorous Greek. Temples of Venus, 
and the mad Saturnalia of the beautiful strangers, were 
preferred to the simple and more spiritual worship of 
their ancestors ; the lyre of the Shepherd King was to be 
thrown aside for the harp of the blind bard ; in fact, ^' the 
crisis had arrived," Greek met Semite, the former in the 
shape of Antiochus Epiphanes, the latter in Judas Maccabeus; 
the one or the other must have prevailed for ever. But what 
was in the eyes of the Greek a barbarous, untaught, 
untrained youth, rose up like an avalanche, and, true to the 
tales of their bards and seers, drove back for all time the 
overwhelming tide of Hellenism. The victory was of so much 



greater importance to the world, as the object of the Syro*- 
Greek was less the personal conquest, than the mental sub- 
jugation of Semiticism ; it was less even a human struggle, 
it was a combat between " Mount Olympus " and " Mount 
Zion." 

.Bome was the propagator and successor of Hellenism, 
but, unlike Greece, was tolerant to every custom and 
tradition, except to that of the Hebrew-Semitic race. '' Credat 
JudfiBus Apella " was about the summing-up of the majority 
of the Latins. The inhabitants of imperial Bome would 
pay respect to a new Osiris or Isis ; any plastic deity, or a 
new beautiful form was always welcomed to the national 
Valhalla; but this race, hailing from remote lands beyond the 
seas, to claim superiority in mind and tradition to the city of 
Bomulus, was out of the question; they could not understand 
persons meeting in four walls and being edified; it was 
ridiculous. When, after a long and severe struggle, the 
chosen city had fallen, a shout of joy rang through the 
classic lands, '^ Hierosolyma est perdita," and echoed and 
re-echoed from city to city, as if indeed Jove had triumphed. 
The very conquest of the Jews tended to level the Olympian 
heights everywhere ; knots of this race had penetrated and 
settled in the Boman empire, and carried with them their 
Asian tales and ethics, gaining many hearers; and when a small 
band of Hebrews, obedient to their teacher's call, proclaimed 
in every land those precepts that lived for ages among their 
ancestors, Bome and Hellas tottered, reeled, and at last sub- 
mitted captive to those old Semitic tales that erst she 
despised. 

But a burning, lingering hatred to the Semitic race took 
place after this ; the humiliation was so deep, so lasting, that 
there must needs be some revenge for this. For fifteen 
centuries everything was taught in the Greek and Latin 
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languages; every avenue that could lead to studying Ori- 
ental tongues was sealed; every trace of Hebrew literature 
was shut out and garbled, translated and seen under the 
green spectacles of prejudice ; so that it was made to appear 
as though everything good was the offspring of other races, 
but that from which the world imported its faith and 
morals. 

Womanly equality and virtue especially, were attributed to 
Germanic influence, the sublime and beautiful to Hellenic 
inspirations, and jurisprudence to Rome and Byzantium. 

The Semite looked on and smiled ; he had been taught 
patience in the school of adversity ; he knew well that, as the 
earth turns upon its axis and sees again the sun, so would 
the sun smile upon him again. Beviled, insulted, tortured, 
persecuted, and hated with fiendish hate, he studied on, and 
sang on (for music and study are the Hebrew-Semite's chief 
pleasure) ; besides, he knew himself triumphant even 
under contumely; he saw every palace, every hut, every town, 
every village, nay, every lonely ship that sailed upon the 
broad ocean, re-echo those sayings, and read for consolation 
the vicissitudes of those Semitic peasants, for whom he fought 
so long and so well, to hand down to posterity. 

But the chains forged by men to keep their fellow men 
in mental bondage were burst, and this also not a little owing 
to the genius of the Semitic race. The mind was declared 
free, and the fountain of learning was opened unstintingly 
to the thirsting for knowledge. Within the last two hundred 
years, there has been a gradual and increasing struggle for 
information ; the hitherto sealed books of Oriental lore have 
been opened to us, and the majority of savans, of every race 
and denomination (to their credit be it said), fearlessly 
expound the result of their learning, not caring whether it 
clashes with this or the other preconceived notion ; and when 



they find a iact that has hitherto heen withheld, they say 
with Cicero — 

" Non est meum contra auctoritatem, 
Senatus dicere." 

The Hebrew literature, commencing in the dawn of the 
world's existence, bloomed and flourished in those periods 
usually termed (whether with justice or no it is for history to 
decide) the '^dark ages," and exists still, vigorously, and with 
ever fresh and youthful charms. 

The first series of Proverbs, originating in so distant a 
period that they are lost in the mist of time, I intend to lay 
before you, are in deference to '^ place aux dames^'' relating 
to the gentler sex. I exclude of course all those that are 
to be found in that part of Semitic literature called sacred. 

" A good wife is a good present." 

** Happy the man that has a pretty wife ; his days are increased." 

" Descend a step to choose a wife ; ascend a step to choose a 
friend." 

" K your wife is little, stoop to her." 

** A woman can love a poor lad better than a rich dotard." 

•* A man's first marriage dissolved, his feast is over." 

" A man can only find real delight in one wife." 

*' When the wife is asleep, the basket sleeps as well." 

" A wife speaks and spins." 

*' That woman is faithless for apples, and divides them among the 
poor." 

" A man should not, whilst drinking from one cup, look into the 
other." 

"The virtuous are honoured, though they be poor; as a lion is 
feared, even when he sleeps. Vice, though it be rich, is despicable, 
as the dog wearing a golden collar." 

I have only quoted a few of the many proverbs on this 
subject that lie scattered everywhere in the Hebrew literature; 
and it is perfectly evident, that woman occupied as high and 
respectable a position as she does at the present day. It has 
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been the fault of many writers to select the worst possible 

garbled and detached extracts, misquoted and mistranslated, 

and deduce from them that woman owes her true and equal rank 

only to Northern races. This reminds me of the story related 

by a Persian poet, of a man sent to explore a wonderful city, 

who, on arriying there, picked some refuse from the streets, and, 

returning, showed this to his people, saying, '* This is what 

I found in the city ; " everything else he omitted from his tale. 

Suppose one, who does not desire to know the noble 

virtues of our men and women of England, were to say, on 

returning to his distant land, '^In England, if a woman 

has the misfortune to have a drunken and dissipated husband, 

he can sell her house and its contents ; and, though she may 

have brought him thousands, she has no right over one 

single penny ; the act of marriage makes the man her entire 

master." He might say further, 'Hhat when a man goes 

astray, his faults are winked at ; but when a poor, weak, frail 

woman has succumbed to temptation, not only is she shut 

out from all society, but the only claim the law allows her 

and her offspring, from even the wealthiest wrong-doer, is a 

pittance not sufficient to keep body and soul together ; to a 

rich man, scarcely worthy the name of a fine; whilst all 

the anguish, remorse, and bitter disapointment falls upon 

the weaker creature, the other escapes almost entirely. Nay 

more, if in better classes the gentlemen dine in public, the 

ladies are put up in the gallery, to see the animals feed. 

If a woman in England wishes to preach, she is called a 

strong-minded masculine creature; if she is proficient in 

medicine, and desires to practise, she is hooted at by medical 

students of the male gender; in literature, if she wishes 

to imitate her lord and master, she must be content with 

the nickname. Blue-stocking. It is in England only a 

misdemeanor to lure a girl away from her home; whilst 

wounding a sheep, goat, pig; or bullock is felony. Beferring 
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to history, he might see that Charles II., Louis XIY., 
Lonis XY., and a host of others, imitated Eing Solomon 
in everything except his wisdom ; and that, notwithstanding, 
there were plenty of pulpit orators, who would descant 
upon the monarch's virtues. He might perhaps add also, 
that some in private life were not loth to imitate their 
bad example. His jaundiced look could not notice our men 
and women of England, the majority of whom are patterns 
of manly and womanly virtue ; he would not observe those 
charming EngHsh homes, which peace and virtue seemed 
to have marked out for their own. Such a prejudiced stranger 
would forget to recount how many hospitals and asylums 
there are, to relieve every form of human afiSiction, with 
which England is dotted ; and then too mainly supported by 
the spontaneous charity of our countrymen. Such a man 
would only have an eye to the social diseases to which 
every civilised community is liable ; wallowing in the mire 
and chamel house, but shutting his eyes to the robust, 
blooming, healthful vigour of our national life. This has 
been the prevailing fault of former writers on Semiticism 
and its literature. 

Bishop Lowth, in his fifth lecture on Hebrew poetry, 
states not only that the antiquity of the writings forms a prin- 
cipal obstruction in many respects, but the manner of living, 
of speaking, of thinking, which prevailed in those times, 
will be found altogether difierent from our customs and 
habits. There is therefore great danger, lest, viewing them 
from an improper situation, and rashly estimating all things 
by our own standard, we form an erroneous judgment. Of 
this kind of mistake we are to be always aware, and these 
inconveniences are to be counteracted with all possible dili- 
gence. Nor is it enough to be acquainted with the language 
of this people, their manners, discipline, rites, and cere- 
monies ; we must even investigate their inmost sentiments, 
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the maDner and connection of their thoughts, — in one word, 
we must see all things with their eyes, estimate all things 
by their opinions ; we must endeavour as much as possible 
to read Hebrew as the Hebrews would have read it. Thus 
far the Bishop. 

But our countrymen and fair countrywomen will find 
eventually, to their surprise as well as pleasure, that the first 
race that gave woman her true and proper sphere in the 
world's status was the Hebrew- Semitic race. No matter 
what the jaundiced opponents say of Polygamy, this was 
the rare exception and not the rule ; indeed it would have 
been impossible in Palestine to have carried on Polygamy to 
a great extent, inasmuch as in every population the propor- 
tion of males and females are nearly equal ; it is well known 
the Jew rarely intermarries with a Gentile. Thus, were the 
Jews not Monogamists a great part of the men would have 
been forced bachelors, which we know from history was not 
the case. And if the wealthy gave license to their passions, 
their women were not trulls as they are at the present 
day, but honest creatures before man and their Maker. 
Dr. Jellineck, of Vienna, in a recent volume, — I must 
confess I quote second-hand, as I have only read extracts 
from the work in a French publication, — says, " the 
Hebrews thought it a matter of course that women might 
expound the law, that they might judge, and that they 
should carry on important commercial transactions ; and, to 
this day, Hebrew women, in Hungary, Poland, and some 
parts of Germany, marry a man of literary pursuits, and 
become in these instances the bread-winners ; and whilst they 
faithfully perform their domestic duties, they are not un- 
mindful of their mental recreation. I will make use of one 
extract from Lady Morgan's volume. Woman and her Master. 
" Wherever the women of the Hebrews (the daughters of Sarah 
and B>ebecca, who built up the house of Israel) are found, — ^and 
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where are they not? — ^they still exhibit that type of intellectual 
beauty which subdued Egypt and reformed the penal statutes 
of Persia; and their fine heads are cited by science as models 
of the highest conformation. Bright thoughts flash from 
their bright eyes, quick perceptions animate their noble 
lineaments ; and if the force of circumstances is no longer 
directed to elicit the higher qualities of an Esther or a 
Judith, the original of the prophet king of the virtuous 
woman, whose price is above rubies, may be found among 
Jewish women of modern as of ancient times, for they eat 
not the bread of idleness, and the hearts of their husbands 
trust in them." 

Silence is another virtue highly lauded, even as it is by 
our modern sage, Carlyle. The following are examples : 

"Be wise and keep silent." 

" Silence is an ornament to the wise, how much the more to 
fools." 

" If speech is worth one coin, silence is worth two." 

** Speak sensibly, or not at all," 

*' If you have been silent, it is easy at any time to break silence ; 
but what is once spoken may be difficult to retract." 

The following are general proverbs, and their import 
may be left to themselves : — 

" Wisdom is a crown for the head ; modesty, sandals for the feet." 

" If a wise man is seen committing folly at night, reproach him 
not ; in the morning, be sure, he has already repented." 

" A myrtle, though surrounded with briars, is still a myrtle." 

** If the ancients were angels, we are but men ; if they were men, 
we are but asses." 

*• One can learn from children." 

" Study on, even if not for the sake of study; though at first you 
may have an interested motive, in the end you will love learning for 
its sake alone." 

" Acuteness is akin to folly." 

" To move from one house to another costs a garment ; from one 
land to another, a hfe." 
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'' Wine is a good medicine ; where there is no wine, medicine is the 

substitate." 

" He that is sick had better apply to a physician." 

"A physician who heals gratis, his remedy is generally good for 

nothing." 

"A hundred sous invested in commerce give the possessor meat 

and wine; a hundred sous in agriculture give him but herbs and 

salt." 

" When two quarrel, he that ceases first is of gentler birth." 

" I have plenty of money, but where are the money changers ? " 

" Be brave, the heavens look favourably upon it." 

"When a thief has no opportunity, he is forced to be honest." 

" When a castle falls, it is still a ruined castle ; when a dunghill 

rises high, it is but a dunghill." 

" The place does not honour the man, the man honours the place." 
"The world requires the perfumer; it also requires the tanner. 

Happy the man whose lot it is to be a perfumer ; unhappy he whose 

destiny makes him a tanner." 

To comprehend this proverb it must be understood that 
perfumers were highly esteemed in those times ; tanners, on 
the contrary, were the lowest tradesmen ; it was even used 
as a nickname for persons of low propensities, as " Borseki," 
tanner. 

The limits of my paper prevent my bringing before you 
any other proverbs than the few representative ones I have 
just submitted ; but I cannot refrain from introducing to your 
notice, a specimen of the parables of which the Semitic mind 
is so fertile. I have selected for obvious reasons those of 
extreme antiquity. 

"When Noah began to plant a vineyard, the evil genius came 
before him, and asked, * What art thou doing ? ' * Planting a vineyard,' 
was the reply. * May I help thee in thy labour,' asked the evil genius ? 
' Thou mayest indeed,' responded the patriarch. Before the operations 
were commenced, Satan brought a lamb, a lion, a swine, and a monkey, 
slaughtered these animals, and saturated the earth with their blood ; 
and to this day it influences man. When he first beholds the fruit of 
the grape, he is gentle as the lamb ; when he partakes of it moderately. 
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he is stro^ as a lion ; if he has oyerstepped the limit, he becomeB like 
unto the swine, that wallows in dirt ; but when he is actually drunk, 
he is like the monkey, imitating humanity, without reason." 

Another very beautiful and poetic parable is the fol- 
lowing : — 

« 

"When the Creator ushered forth his command, *Let there be 
two lights in the firmament,' the sun rose, like a bridegroom, coming 
from his tent at mom, beautiful and briUiant ; the earth rejoiced, the 
plants were refreshed, and the flowers gave forth perfume. 

" But the other Hght, whose turn it had not yet been to appear in 
the firmament, stood by enviously, and murmured, * Can two princes 
rule upon one throne ? Why should not I be first ? ' 

** And, pale with rage and envy, Luna was doomed to endless night. 
With repentant tears she prayed to her Creator for mercy, and an 
angel said to her, ' Thou didst envy, and through this thou hast for 
ever lost thine own light, and must be content to reflect that of the 
greater luminary. But weep no more,* continued the celestial messen- 
ger, ' because thou didst cry for mercy, thou shalt for ever be the hope 
of the wearied ; when tired and fatigued with the burning rays of the 
sun, to thee they will look for repose and relief; and, whilst the other 
reigns over busy strife, thou shalt reign over peace, and calm, and 
quiet.' Thus went Luna, happy and contented, into the sphere which 
^he now occupies." 

The following fable of " The Fox and the Grapes " is a 
Semitic version of this favourite subject : — 

" A fox eyed a quantity of grapes through a trellis-work cupboard. 
His mouth watered longingly ; but there was no means for Reynard to 
enter. At last, he bethought himself of a plan. ' The holes,' said he, 
*are not very large; and, if I fast three days, my body will become 
sufficiently reduced to admit me.' He did so ; and, to his joy, feasted 
to his heart's content upon the grapes and the other good things in the 
larder. But, lo and behold ! when Reynard wanted to escape, he had 
grown too fat. Poor animal! he had again to fast three days; and 
when all that remained to him was but the memory of the good things 
enjoyed, he departed in peace. 

"Moral: — Man enters the world with nothing; and, however much 
he accumulates, he must leave the world with nothing." 
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A lively instance is given in the Talmud of the reverence 
paid to woman, and the mutual love between husband and 
wife, existing in the pure Semitic race. 

The daughter of a purse-proud gentleman (the race is 
not extinct yet), by name Eelba Sebua, married the young 
and penniless Akiba, afterwards the great Babbi Akiba ; the 
daughter was disowned and disinherited by her rich papa for 
marrying one so much beneath her in wealth and station, 
but, after the usual experience of love in a cottage, they found 
that poverty was easier to think of than to bear ; the wife 
knew her husband's capacity for knowledge, and after divid- 
ing their last coin, he, with her consent, departed to a seat of 
learning, where Akiba could develop his mental faculties, and 
they mutually agreed to work, each one in their humble 
sphere, until they could meet again in better times. Years 
rolled on, and busy neighbours gossiped to the wife that the 
husband merely made this love of knowledge the excuse for 
leaving her, seeing that he was disappointed of her father's 
wealth. ^ But she believed in her husband, and one day a 
herald announced the approach (as was the custom in those 
days) of a great master, accompanied by thousands of his 
followers and disciples. The people rushed out to welcome 
the approach of the much talked of sage, and a poor, thin, 
ill-clad female came nearer and still more near, when she 
was rudely thrust aside. Akiba seeing this instantly recog- 
nised his wife, and holding her forth to the crowd of 
disciples and followers, said, "Ye all praise and venerate 
me as a great teacher, but to her, my wife, give the honour, 
for she was my teacher ; without her I should not have been 
what I am now." The rich father relented, and, as they 
say in the . story books, forgave them, and they lived happily 
ever after. Though, by the way, Akiba died a martyr in the 
rebellion of Barchochab. Thus matter for a modern three 
volumed novel existed even in those early periods. 
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The fear of trespassing upon yonr patience prevents my 
going any further into Semitic proyerbs^ and their conco- 
mitant Semiticism. The proverbs of a people always reflect 
their social condition^ and those I have read to you speak 
for themselves. 

I have but touched upon the surface of a problem, which 
has been the theme of philosophers of every age, ''the 
vitality of races." This depends upon three great facts 
combined, the desire for knowledge, the love of home, and 
veneration for the past. It will be observed that where these 
characteristics are distinct, the race has a wonderful vitality. 
Mark the Anglo-Saxon race ; its desire for knowledge is com- 
bined with the love of home, and its respect for ancestry is 
great to a fault. The social hearth in England is the centre 
of those pure aiid unalloyed pleasures, that have made her sons 
brave and virtuous, and rendered them active and useful in 
every zone and every climate. The domestic feeling is so strong 
in the Semitic breast, that a home seems to a Jew the height 
of human happiness. The husband is never so happy as 
when his wife and children sit round the social board; and to 
this day, if we could peep into many houses of the descen- 
dants of this race, we should see them mostly cheerful, 
happy, and singing merry songs of the tales and adventures 
of their old heroes, that live as vividly as of yore. 

Another marked feature in this race is their love of 
knowledge and information ; they seek it from whatever 
channel it may be offered, in any school, and of any denomi- 
nation. In Hungary and Poland, the works of Plato and 
Aristotle are translated into their jargon dialects, as well as 
into 'pure Hebrew, and are carefully studied and understood 
by even ordinary workmen. I read lately that "Shake- 
speare's Hamlet" and "Goethe's -Faw«* " have been translated 
into pure Hebrew, and that a hundred thousand copies were 
sold rapidly ; some were purchased for the interior of Persia. 
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Bat the nineteenth centary (I am afraid the phrase is 
fa«t becoming hackneyed) is a great leveUer, and Lne and 
learning are really the property, more or less, of every race, 
and not the particular feature of any one; indeed with respect 
to knowledge and science at the present day we can assert 
with the laureate — 

" For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee/' 

The present generation has learned to cast off prejudice, and 
to acknowledge virtue wherever it existed, and they do not 
allow themselves to be blinded by the misrepresentations of 
past ages. 

When we search into the literatures of various peoples, 
and study them, not for the sake of adverse criticism, but 
truthfully and impartially, we shall indeed see how true 
to nature, and how universally applicable, are the words of 
our immortal bard, when he said we could 



Find tongues in trees, books in running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 
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One of the most distinguished orators of modern time, Louis 
Kossuth, whose mastery of the Enghsh language was at once a 
marvel and a surprise to all who heard him, said that the only teachers 
to him of the English language were the Bible and Shakespeare. 
In an age where the unreal is so much sought after, when ideals 
are formed that have not their counterpart either in the earth nor 
even in that seventh heaven of Mahomet, which the esteemed and 
learned minister Dr. Stem, so ably laid before you at your last 
session, it behoves a society which has for its object mutual improve- 
ment, carefully to select its foxmtains of knowledge, whether they 
drink from the well of healthy flowing water, or from the sickly 
turgid streams of unreahty. One of our greatest politicians, he who 
now rules the destinies of this mighty empire, in one of his graphic 
romances states, there are two species of progress. And now that 
it is so pievalent to prate of progress, it is meet that we should know 
whether it be heavenward, or in the contrary direction j and it may 
not be altogether want of progress, if in some instances, intellectually 
not politically, we. make a progress of retrogression. In the great 
world of life whither every young man has to bring his wares, be 
they material, or intellectual, he is doubly armed whose mind has 
been founded on correct models. 

• In our days when the true progress of science has worked such 
marvels for us, it is not at all difficult for anyone who desires it, to 
become acquainted with much that in olden times was the exclusive 
property of the philosopher. 



If we only for a moment imagine the difficulties that the ancients 
must have experienced in obtaining any sort of information, we must 
consider ourselves truly favoured to Hve in the present generation. 
When the art of printing was unknown it was then a wise man 
would gather around him the eager youth, and expound to them 
orally, all the information, and knowledge, which he by dint of 
experience had acquired. Now however, the words of the wise are 
multiplied by the magic influence of the printing press, seed like a 
hundred thousand fold, and to-day a youth for a simple coin can 
acquire for himself the concentration of a hundred thoughts ; can at 
will live again with the heroes of yore, and commune without a 
journey from his native village, with the choicest genius of the past 
and the present. Next to the study of the Bible I know of none 
that gives to the yoimg mind such true and correct models as those 
beings called into existence by the creative mind of Shakespeare. 
How, or by what means, this yoiith of Stratford upon Avon, called 
into life such exquisite forms, how it is that he painted such lovely 
landscapes, such noble minds, such brave warriors, and such tender 
heai-ted maidens. How it was that he transmuted deserts into spots 
bright with the 'music of poetry, it is difficult to imagine, but for the 
fact that we possess them. In order however, to comprehend the 
freshness and originality of Shak-espe^res characters, it may not perhaps 
be out of place to examine the period in which our immortal Bard 
lived. 

From those wonderous productions of Grecian literature, to the 
beautiful but less artistic models of ancient Rome, nothing but the 
sensual, oi the terrible, could be evolved. The songs of Greece 
and Rome alternate now with fiery clash of arms, now with praise 
of woman and of wine. Now the austere virtues of a Spartan are 
lauded, to prepare the sinews for vigorous action in the field, and 
now is described the mad Saturnalia of the homeward wending 
triumphant warrior who drowns in anima) pleasures, the memories of 
danger and fatigue. But Greece and Rome were extinguished, not 
the northern barbarians alone, but principally by those, traditions 
which a small nation in Palestine had long treasured as their own, 
and to which Zeus and Jupiter had to surrender. His temples were 
laid waste, and Ids priests were scattered to the winds, and the songs 
of a people, that imperial Rome in his might affected to crush, and 
despise, resounded in the vacant temples. At last Judea conquered 
her conqueror. But the spirit of Paganism, though crushed, was 
not entirely extinguished, and so for centures in those ages not inaptly 
termed dark, the gi'eat book was kept from the people or at best was 
retained in the churches and chained to the i-eading desk, so that until 
the fourteenth century, with the voice of Jacob, the church had in 
reality the hands of Esau. The population were kept in a rude and 



barbarous condition, many of the kings and rulers not being even able 
to sign their names, and what little learning there was, being filtered 
by the church. The songs of eludea were not sung, and the lyro of 
Greece almost forgotten. The amusements of the people were of the 
rudest and most primitive character, and the drama all but forgotten. 
The only species of representation that was known to the people in those 
days were, which was termed passion plays ; which from our own 
standpoint in the nineteenth century we can only consider as sheer 
blasphemy. The most sacred subjects were represented by men, and 
the very deity was typified by actors. A relic of this passion play is still 
amongst us although perhaps few would imagine it, in the Christ- 
m£is pantomime, for the clown, pantaloon, harlequin, and columbine, 
are the remains of what they in Italy formerly irreverently represent- 
ed as the Father, Son, the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary. 

The discovery of the art of jirinting was first utilized to produce 
Bibles. In the words of an inspired poet, the men that walked 
in darkness saw a great light. The people read for themselves, 
thought for themselves, sang the glorious poems of David for them- 
selves. They recounted the wondrous dramas depicted in the holy 
book, they wept for Abel slain by a jealous brother, they mourned with 
Jacob at the loss of his dearly beloved Joseph, their hearts throbbed 
at the thrilling romance, which made a poor captive Hebrew boy 
ruler in Egypt, and in the end happily reunited with his old father. 
They rejoiced with the young hero, who dared to fight a giant, armed 
with but a sHng and a stone, and gloried with the brave youth who 
founded an Empire and a long line of princes. They were awe struck 
at the divinely inspired prophets, who denounced the fickle and 
faithless populace, and they rejoiced with a Mordecai, who saved his 
people from the wiles of a crafty and hateful tyrant. All this was 
new to the people of Europe. An old chronicler relates that at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when bibles were fairly introduced into England 
it was no uncommon thing to see the peasant at the plough, the weaver 
at the loom, and the smith at the anvil alternately laugh and weep, 
as he recounted the stories and dramas of the sacred book. 

Just at this period of English History Shakespeare was bom. 

With a very slender education in classical history, but with a wide 
and deep knowledge of the Bible Shakespeare drew forth his pen. 
I will rather speak to you of his productions, than of his person of 
which really little is known, and that little certainly not reliable. 
He is stated to have been born, April 23rd, 1564, in Stratford upon 
Avon, his father was, according to Rowe, a dealer in wool, according 
to Aubrey a butcher, according to Malone a glover ; it is more than 
likely that he followed the occupation of all three. There was nothing 
therefore that was aesthetic in the domestic hearth of William 
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Shakespeare. There is a story told that he was arrested for sojne youth- 
ful escapade and brought before Sir Thomas Lucy, and to avoid 
punishment he escaped to the Continent, but this seems quite mythical, 
and rests upon too slight a foundation to obtain credence. It is highly 
probable that love of travel might have taken our bard to Italy, where 
he imbibed the first love of poetry. The fact that a relative and 
townsman of his, named Thomas Green was a comedian in London, 
may lead to the inference that this introduced Shakespeare to writing 
for the stage, and he very soon found an able patron in the Earl of 
Southampton. 

Shakespeare has taken the whole range of the human mind and 
events, and his productions may be grouped into. 

1st. Eoman Plays. 

2nd. English Historical Dramas. 

3rd. Psychological Studies. 

4th. Pastoral Plays. 

5th. Italian Comedies and Tragedies. 

Among the first group, that of Eoman plays, Julius Caesar stands 
supreme, it is here that Shakespeare revels in the knowledge of 
character, whilst adhering almost to the letter with historic truth. 
He shows with wonderful fidelity the love of the mob for show, and 
display how the populace wiU ever turn out in masses to see a march 
past of warriors. He says, with Casca, "0 you blocks, you stones, you 
worse than senseless things ; you hard hearts, you cruel men of 
Eome ; knew you not Pompey ] many a time, and oft, have you 
climbed up to walls and battlements, to towers, and windows ; yea to 
chimney tops, your infants in your arms to see great Pompey pass 
the streets of Eome, and when you saw his chariot but appear, have 
you not made a universal shout, that Tiber trembled underneath his 
banks." 

Again, he shows his knowledge of the populace, who when spoken 
to by Brutus, as to the justice of Coesar's death, exclaimed, " live 
Brutus, live. Bring him with triumph home into his house. Give him 
a statue with his ancestors. Let him be Csesar," whilst but a few 
moments after this, the same mob worked upon by the subtle speech 
of Mark Anthony, exclaim — 

"0 noble CaBsar, 

traitors, villains, 

We'll mutiny, 

"We'll burn the house of Bi-utus. " 

Goethe, the master mind of Germany, and second only to his 
great model the bard of Avon, asks how^ is it that Shakespeare 
drew these Eoman characters Avith such life like minuteness, and he 



answers this himself by stating, that "Shakespeare did not draw 
Romans, but Englishmen, but so well did he know the character of 
his countrymen, that these answer the purpose. " For he adds, there 
was much in the ancient Roman character that is akin to modern 
Britons. The want of fidelity to nature in inferior authors, is be- 
cause some writers take their characters from the foot-lights, where 
in most instances life is unreal, whilst Shakespeare drew his men from 
the palace, from the plough, from the workshop, from the ranks of 
the soldiery, and above all irom the pages of the Bible. 

His description of the inner workings of tlie populace is wonder- 
fully exact, and are to this day as fresh as ever. 

We have in Henry VI., the brave promises of the demagogue, and 
the communist. Jack Cade, says. "Be brave then, for your 
captain is brave and vows reformation. There shall be in England 
seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; the three hoop'd pot shall 
have ten hoops, and I will make it felony to drink small beer ; all 
the realm shall be in common, and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go 
to grass. And when I am king, (as king I will be). Omnes cry, 
Heav 'n save your maj esty. Cade replies, I thank you good people ; there 
shall be no money ; all shall eat and drink on my score, and 1 will 
apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers, 
and worship me their lord. And with the characteristic contempt 
for law, — they shout. The first thing we do, let's kill all the 
lawyers, and Cade replies, nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a 
lamentable thing, that of the skin of an innocent lamb, should be 
made parchment, that parchment being scribbled over should undo 



a man." 



In king John, one of the most powerful of the political dramas, 
Shakespeare strikes a chord that echoes to this day ; he "puts in the 
mouth of king John. " TeU him this tale, — and from the mouth of 
England, and thus much more, that no Italian priest shall tithe or 
toil in our dominions ; but as we under Heaven are the supreme head, 
so under him that great supremacy where we do reign, we will alone 
uphold, without the assistance of a mortal hand — so tell the Pope." 

And of Austria, he puts in the mouth of Constance. "Oh Austria, 
thou dost shame that bloody spoil ; thou slave, thou wretch, thou 
coward, thou little vahant, great in villainy ! Thou ever strong upon 
the stronger side ; thou fortunes champion, that durst never fight, 
but when her hum'rous ladyship is by, to teach thee safety; thou cold 
blooded slave, hast thou not spoken like thunder on my side ] Been 
sworn my soldier, bidding me depend upon thy stars, thy foi-tune and 
thy strength. And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? Thou wear a 
lions hide ! doff it for shame, and hang a calves skin on those 
recreant limbs." 
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The strong spirit of patriotism vibrates in this tragedy, where 
Faulconbridge utters. " Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
and we shall shock them. — Nought shall make us rue, if England to 
itself do rest but true." 

Monsieur de Chatelaine, one of the most distinguished of French 
critics, has shown in his admirable essays, why the French people 
have not so appreciated Shakespeare as their Teutonic brethren. 
Indeed to create a hero for the French stage, it is neccesary that he 
should possess the beauty of an Adonis, the strength of a Hercules, 
the wisdom of a Solon, the knightly qualities of a Bayard, to be with- 
out fear and without reproach; to accomplish any task the most 
difficult at any given moment ; and to sum up, must be as unlike a 
real human being, as it is only possible to imagine. With 
Shakespeare however, it is just the reverse, he has not given us a 
single perfect man. His Brutus is a man of one idea, his Caesar is 
an egotist, his Antony a schemer, and his Cassius is a crafty poHtician. 
His Romeo is a hot headed foolish lover, whilst his Juliet, charming 
in her simphcity, is impulsive, and lacks obedience. 

His Othello is a vacillating creature, now over confident, now over 
jealous. Desdemona, faithful to her husband, is faithless to her 
parental home. 

Cassio is a gentleman, but fond of wine and of company, whilst 
lago, a sound, sensible, and cool-headed man, is a* villain at heart. 

Macbeth is an immoulded weakHng, receiving impressions from 
the last person with whom he has come in contact. Anon from his 
ambitious wife, to whom men are but as pawns to be removed at 
will, when interfering with the result of her calculations ; anon from 
repulsive hags who trade upon the proven weakness of Macbeth's 
character. 

Hamlet again, is an unfortunate creature of circumstance, fate has 
placed him in a position to become popular, and to carry out not 
only the impulses of a ghostly admonition but the desires of a whole 
people ; but when he acts he should consider and pause, and when 
he pauses to consider, it is time for action. When he rashly kills 
Polonius he should have pondered at the injustice of taking the life 
of a mere listener, and when he ponders over the justice of killing the 
king after the self -convicting proofs betrayed after the mock tragedy 
of the players, he pauses to consider. Ophelia is exactly mated with 
Hamlet. She loves the Prince, and she loves her father, and she 
loves her reason in the conflict between the two duties. 

Laertes again is a hypocrite and a coward, he assumes a grief for 
his sire and sister that he does not feel, and listens to evil council in 
becoming the instrument of the king to rid himself of Hamlet. 



His Cardinal Wolsey is a man of many likings, he loves himself, 
he loves the king, he loves the Church, and he loves the people, hut 
he is lost hecause he is unable or unwiUing to concentrate his genius 
and affection upon one object. It is thus that Shakespeare truly 
holds the mirror up to nature ; he depicts for us men and women as 
they really exist, men with many virtues and few failings, and men 
with large faihngs and but few virtues. His models, and I maintain 
they are true models, are given to us as much to avoid as to imitate. 
The characters are, indeed, truly scriptural — nothing is extenuated 
nor is ought set down in malice. We find in the writings of this 
great Englishman flesh and blood heroes ; giants that might have 
existed even if they did not. 

There is only one comedy where the heroes and heroines are 
almost ideal, and very nearly faultless, and that is in the play of 
As You Like It, 

Orlando is always without fault, without fear, and without 
reproach, whilst Eosalind is ever truthful, honest, brave, and beautiful, 
but there is this great exception in this singularly beautiful play, it 
is acted in an earthly paradise. The men and women are removed 
from the busy hum of civilization. There are no houses, no streets, 
no towns, not even villages. The green sward is the carpet, the blue 
vaulted sky is the roof, and the spreading oak its corridors. The 
Duke says, " Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, hath not old 
custom made this life more sweet than that of painted pomp ? Are 
not these woods more free from peril than the envious court ] Here 
feel we but the penalty of Adam, the season*s difference ; as the icy 
phang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind, which, when it 
bites and blows upon my body, even till I shrink with cold, I smile 
and say this is no flattery ; these are counsellors that feelingly per- 
suade me what I am. Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, like 
the toad ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head, 
and thus our Hfe exempt from public haunt ; finds tongues in trees, 
books in running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

This seems the key-note of the whole play, and Shakespeare has thus 
drawn an ideal society — no church, no laws, no losses, no gains, all 
bound together in beautious harmony by pure love and friendship. 
In such a state of things alone can Shakespeare find perfect men and 
women ; but it is a picture, nothing more. 

There is no play of Shakespeare that has received more vsiried 
criticism than the Merchant of Venice, By the advocates of bigotry 
and intolerance it has been held up as the very type of a Jew^ but by 
those that hold a contrary opinion Shakespeare has been pardoned 
from the fact that he did not know the individual character of a Jew 
at all. « 
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Let us for the moment neither listen to the one nor to the 
other, but carefully analyze for ourselves his creation. Macatilay 
tells us in his essay on Machiavellism that it Ls decidedly unfair to 
criticize a person and an event occurring in a different age and a 
different land, with a similar event if it were to occur to-day and in 
our midst, It is not more than forty years ago that lads were hung 
in England for sheepstealing and petty thefts. In the time of our 
^ndfathers it was altogether the custom of a gentleman to get 
drunk after dinner ; indeed, " drunk as a lord " is proverbial Of 
course we had altered our ways now. To-day it is not considered in 
Ireland a very heinous offence to shoot a vindictive and cruel landlord, 
and from the protection given to the agrarian offender by the peasantry 
it is very difficult for the law to reach him. We Jews in England 
know ourselves well that we are EiKjlislimen first, and Jews after- 
wards. Do we not often see in our own schools two lads who 
cannot settle their differences stand up and fight the matter out. 
This is certainly not Jewish ; it may not be Christian, but it is 
decidedly English. Now, Shakespeare, with his gi'and instinctive 
knowledge of himian character, knew that to create a Shylock in 
Venice he must make the man an Italian and a Jew. What was at 
the period in which Shakespeare placed the events of his play the 
arbitrer of differences between gentlemen? The rapier. Tibalt thinks 
no more of stabbing Mercutio to death than we do to-day of serving 
an opponent with a writ. But what between a superior and an 
inferior when a duel could not take place] Why the knife, the 
vendetta. It is certainly not Jewish — it may not be Christian, but 
it is decidedly Italian and mediaeval. 

Hamlet and Laertes fight the duel of death; Macbeth and Macduff' 
fight to the death, and Kichard of Gloucester exclaims, "Of one or 
both of us the time has come." 

To this very day in Spain, and especially in Corsica, for an 
unpardonable wrong which the law will not punish, there is nothing 
left them but the knife and the vendetta ; and true it is' that whilst 
in all Northern Europe Shylock is hooted on the stage, in Italy 
alone, where they understand the inner springs which prompt him, 
he is always the hero. Ask a Corsican to sell his vendetta for 
money or by persuasion, and he will smile ; he will take a vendetta, 
but never sell one. 

Shylock, cruel and unmerciful though he be, is never mean nor 
ever a coward. He does not offer his monies or his usances secretly 
to the Venetian nobles, in strict confidence. No, he cries them out on 
the Kialto, frankly and unabashed ; on the place where merchants most 
do congregate. Cruel and oppi-essive laws have prevented him fol- 
lowing any other calling, so he boldly cries out the wares he may 
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sell. But what does Antonio, this royal merchant, this model of all 
virtues do, when he meets this man, and all for that which is 
his own — he rates him for his monies and his usances ; still Shy lock 
cares not for that ; he bears it with a patient shrug, for, as he truly 
says, sufiferance is the badge of all his tribe. But Antonio does 
more than this, he calls him misbeliever, cut throat dog, and spits- 
upon his Jewish gaberdine. It is then that the Italian spirit of 
vendetta touches him to the quick ; but Shylock, unhke the mean 
Corsican or Italian churl who waits at the dark of night behind 
some portico and stabs his adversary to the heart and escapes, he 
who is ever frank and open, even in his cruelty and vengeance, will 
not take a vendetta, he purchases one, and he exclaims, "if I catch 
him on the hip I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him." 
Antonio, gets into his power, requires his monies, and he plainly tells 
him ; if you pay me not I will use the knife. Antonio the rich, the 
much beloved, with troopsof friends ready to dine at his table and share 
his good things while they last, laughs at tne hinted vendetta ; he 
has argosies coming in' from every clime, and if not, what of that 1 
He has hosts of friends, he is the beloved of all Venice, ridiculous; he 
will sign the bond ; the vendetta can never come to pass. 

Thus far we have treated Shylock as an Italian. 

Now we will look upon him as a Jew. If Shylock has an Italian hate, 
he has a warm Jewish love > he loves his religion, his sacred race ; 
he loves the memory of his poor departed Leah; Leah who gave him 
a Turquoise ring when he was a bachelor ; he would not sell that for 
a. wilderness of monkeys, though one of those animals was as valuable 
then as a racehorse at present. And oh, how dearly he loves Jessica, 
"Jessica my child," the only pledge of hi«; dear departed Leah, and for 
her he toils, and accumulates, and saves, that she, his dearly beloved 
child, may be happy when he is gone. 

But what did these good, these exemplary Venetians 1 Why not 
only have they reviled him, jeered at him, and spat upon him, but 
they have torn from the old man's heart the last remnant of love 
vouchsafed to him on this earth. 

Lorenzo like a thief, robs him of his jewels, for which Shylock cares 
not so much, but to him that precious jewel, his only child Jessica, 
and these Venetian Christians, who also lisped in their youth, the 
divine command of "honour thy father and thy mother;" make Jessica 
dishonour her aged sire. What naturally follows, all that was pure 
and spiritual is torn from Shylock's heart, and the Itahan vendetta 
warms up within him, with redoubled fury. But here again Shylock 
is never a hyprocrite, nor a coward, and when misfortune after mis- 
fortune follows Antonio, like a Nemesis, lie exclaims, " I will have the 
heart of him, if he forfeit." Salariiio asks Shylock — ^why I am sure 
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if he forfeit, thou will not take his flesh," what*s that good for ] 
And Shylock no more a man, but a living being with a dead heart, 
exclaims ! " to bait fish withal, if it will feed nothing else, it will 
feed my revenge ; he has disgraced me, and hindered me of half a 
million, laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies ; and 
what's his reason ? I am a Jew ! Hath not a Jew eyes, hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapon?, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is ] If you prick us, do we not 
bleed 1 If you tickle us, do we not laugh 1 If you poison us, do we 
not die ^ If you wrong us shall we not revenge. If we are like you in 
the rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, 
what is Ms humility, revenge. If a Christian* wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by christian example, why revenge. The 
villainy you teach me, I will execute, and it shall go hard, but I will' 
better the instruction." 

After tliis frank avowal of Shylock's, not uttered as a coward in his 
own corridor, but in the open market-place, in the hearing of all; 
what would common sense expect ] But that the thousand and one 
friends of the good and much beloved royal merchant Antonio, 
would gather round him to a man, and say as true friends should. 
Here Antonio, fear not, we will collect this mere bagatelle of three 
thousand ducats, we have feasted Avith you, in your prosperity, we will 
assist you in your adversity. But no ! they who have trodden poor old 
Shylock to the ground like a worm, they who have robed him of his 
all, of his only daughter Jessica, they expect that the only generosity 
should come from him at the cost of Ills pocket, and at the saving of 
their men. And when at the burlesque court of justice, where they 
who have never shown a grain of kindliness to the poor old man, 
begin to hold forth a long sermon on the quality of mercy, and when • 
they find, that no money in the world will prevent Shylock from 
pursuing his vendetta, his revenge, then they offer the Jew twice, or 
thrice the amount. They might have done this with better show of 
sincerity, before the bond feU due. 

But here Shylock shows that he is not a Jew, but an Itahan, for 
he will not take thrice the money offered, he will have his vendetta. 

Then by a legal quibble, after having deprived Shylock of his 
house, of his monies, of his dearly beloved Jessica ; they now take 
all that is left, his Hfe. 



* Italians & Christians were synonimous with Shylock. 
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No wonder he exclaims : 

Would that my daughter were dead ! 
Would that my daughter were dead ! 

than she should have a husband such as these. 

Like Samson of old, he falls laughed and mocked at, but he buries 
in obloquy all his surroundings. ^To wonder that he asks, to have 
leave to go from hence, and that he is not welL No, Shylock was 
not well in Venice, it was need for him to go from hence, to a world 
where vendetta is not known, where the fiendish spirit of revenge is 
hushed, where Leah will meet him once more, and Jessica wiU once 
again be his child. 

A great German author, Henri Heine, writing from Venice which 
he visited in the early part of this century, says, when I came to 
Venice an irresistible longing came over me to see something 
of Shylock. I went to the Market Place, but he was not there. I 
went to Rialto, but it was deserted. I went to the Grand Square, 
but no Shylock appeared. I wended my way to the Synagogue 
in the Jews quarter, and there I came at an hour of twilight, just 
before sunset, I saw before me a thousand men clothed in long 
white robes, their heads covered with white woollen shrouds, looking 
for all the world like dead men risen from their graves, I asked and 
was told this was the great day of Atonement and at that moment 
the great book of life was to be sealed in Heaven. And anon a 
thousand voices resounded like thunder upon my ears, crying and 
moaning to the everlasting God to hear them for good ; but when 
the loud roar had ceased, a still small voice resounded in my ears, 
and it echoed Jessica, Jessica, Oh my child, 

Would that thou wert dead ! 

Would that thou wert dead ! 
* * * * 

The last play that Shakespeare ever wrote was the Tempest. Like 
all great minds, his culmination is awfully grand, and almost 
prophetic ; and he rolls out the whole wealth of poetry and romance 
with lavish profusion. 

It is a story of an island peopled hitherto, but by the imcouth 
misshapen Caliban a miserable parody of a human being and formerly 
-by Sycorax his mother an old withered hag, they were rulers of the 
isle. Prospero is thrown byshipwreck exiled by an unnatural brother 
and accompanied by his beautiful daughter Miranda. But Prospero 
is no ordinary mortal, he has on this island acquired an invisible 
genius Ariel who is ever at his command and with whose assistance, 
he can create unknown miracles. This spirit owns Prospero as 
master. "All hail, great master, grave sir. Hail, I come to answer thy 
best pleasure, be it to fly, to swim, to dive into the fire, to ride on the 
curled clouds, to thy strong bidding task Ariel, and all his qualily. 
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A ship bearing the precious freight of all that is noble and royal 
in !N'aples, is wrecked by Ariel upon this island. Ferdinand son 
of the King sees Miranda, Prospero's daughter, and loves her. 
Prospero to test the sincerity of his love crosses his desires, until he 
worthily acquits himself of every base motive. The character of 
Caliban the monster is quite an original conception, he is constantly 
attempting to overthrow Prospero for having as he asserts deprived 
him of his rights and liberties on the island, and casts longing eyes 
upon the beautious maiden Miranda, could he but encompass the 
death of Prospero. The good spirit Ariel however watches over his 
beloved master and saves him from all harm. 

This England, the little island in the sea, was, until the time 
Shakespeare, peopled by a series of writers as different to Shakespeare 
as Caliban to Prospero. The great Shakespeare even as Prospero 
caused music to echo from the very cliffs and caverns. Ferdinand 
exclaims — " Where should this music be, in the air, or the earth . . 
The music crept by me upon the waters, allaying both their fury 
and my passion with its sweet air." 

But as every bright and powerful genius has his detractor, so even 
had Shakespeare, and they, with Caliban, exclaim : — " The island's 
mine by Sycorax my mother, which thou takest from me; when thou 
camest first, thou strokedst me and madest much of me, would give 
me water with berries in it, and teach me how to name the bigger 
light, and how tbe less, that bum by day and night, and then I 
loved thee and showed thee all the qualities of the isle, the fresh 
springs, brine pits, barren place and fertile, cursed be I that did so ! 
All the charms of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you." 
Shakespeare like Prospero jealous of the honour of the child of his 
genius replies : 

"Thou most lying slave, whom stripes may move, not kindness, I 
have used thee, filth as thou art, with human care, and lodged thee 
in mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate the honour of my 
child. . I pitied thee, took pains to make thee speak; taught thee 
each hour, one thing or another, when thou didst not, savage, know 
thine own meaning but would'st gabble like a thing most brutish. I 
endowed thy purposes with words that made them known. But thy 
vile race, though thou didst learn, had that in it which good natures 
could not abide to be with." 

And Shakespeare even as Prospero awearied of the very power 
his magic art has given him and having safely confided his genius 
Miranda to the tender hands of Ferdinand to love and cherish, bids, — 
" Adieu to the elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, and 
ye ! that on the sands with printless feet, do chase the ebbing 
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Neptune and do fly him when he conies back You by 

whose aid, weak masters though you be I have bedimmed the noon- 
tide sun, called forth the mutinous winds . . . the strong based 
promontory have I made shake, and by the spur plucked up the 
pine and cedar. Graves at my command have waked their sleepers, 
ope'd and let them forth by my so potent art ; but this rough magic 
I here abjure, and when I have required some heaveidy music 
(which even now I do) to work mine end upon their senses that 
this airy charm is for ; I'll break my stafl', bury it certain fathom in 
the earth, and deeper than did ever plummet sound I'll drown my 
book." 

The great Shakespeare humble even in his pride exclaims 
with Prospero, " Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled, 
be not disturbed with my infirmity." 

And looking as Shakespeare did into the world beyond this small 
sphere, he bids mankind consider. " The cloud clapp'd towers, the 
gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, the great globe itself; yea, all 
which it inherit, shall disolve, and like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of and our little life is rounded with a sleep." 
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MUST thank your President for having invited me to address this 
excellent Society. It is one that pursues the interests of a profession, 
realizing to a great extent the ideal of the poet, and has achieved 
results that have immortalized many a work that lives on, whilst the worker 
is dead to posterity even by name. Such is the grand humility of the true 
artist; he identifies himself with his own productions, and loves the true and 
beautiful, not for the sake of personal gratification, but because the culture of 
art is natural and congenial to his soul. We hear of late a great deal spoken 
in Liverpool of art and Artistic Races ; now it is my turn to speak a few 
words to you. Necessarily they must be a few words, for an address on a 
subject like this expands, perhaps, involuntarily into a volume — and nothing 
tends to alienate the interest of my hearers as that verbosity which high 
authority teaches just at present as a thing to be avoided. I want to speak 
to you of Artistic Races, who they were, what they have done for us, what 
they left for us to imitate, and what to avoid. 

If Ve reduce the word art, as a chemical student would say to its ulterior 
element, it means "Power." Now power or force is the qualification which, 
with its mere animal associations, means the brutish triimiph of might over 
weakness. The moment, however, man, the noblest of animals, asserted his 
place in creation, from that instant "power" assumed another exemplification. 
Observe it, for example, in its lowest phase; in the South Sea Islands, 
inhabited by about the most debased of any species of humanity, there is a 
continual strife between the various tribes imtil an island becomes at times 
entirely depopulated. If an islander, however, happens to be a canoeman, that 
is, one skilled in the rude form of constructing a boat and can cover it w?*' 



hides, he is at once freed from the dangers of strife. By mutual consent he 
is relieved from the vicissitudes of defeat and captivity, and is never put to 
death by either combatant. Here we have an illustration of ars — power 
in its earliest and rudest form. This savage may be weak, puny, but because 
he can effect something which others of the tribe cannot do, he has greater 
ars or power than all the rest combined. 

I do not pretend to address you on speculative philosophy, or to answer 
critics as to whether the annals that the past has left us are trustworthy 
records — suffice it is for the object I have in view, that they have 
held their own for several thousands of years, and that they reflect vividly 
and with remarkable fidelity the mode of life of the people they profess to 
describe. I here refer to that most excellent of works, the sacred volume. 

Now in the Scriptures we are told that "there were giants in those days,' 
and yet the giants seemed thoroughly helpless, for when the chaos of inun- 
dation threatened to overwhelm the portion of the world described in the 
book of Genesis, it was not one of the giant families that devised means to 
save themselves from destruction, but rather one of the puny families, namely 
Noah. By the exercise of that ars power — always the prompting of a 
more divine spirit — ^than mere physical strength, which can only effect results 
when led by the superior mental force, he thought out and constructed a mode 
of deliverance, which perhaps was despised by those who never thought, but 
merely acted. 

Thus we have an exemplification that art {ars) or power may be mental 
power only, may exist likewise in the combination of the mental and the 
physical, but can never be the product of the physical alone. It seems 
passing strange that of all the great races that the world has produced, and of 
all the vast empires that have existed and fallen to decay, only two very 
minute people, inhabiting a coimtry hardly larger than an English province, 
should be accepted by the civilized world as their mental and artistic 
teachers. From the little land beyond the -^gean Sea we derive our ideal 
of plastic art, of form, beauty and synunetry. From a little land below Syria 
came forth messengers who have caused the poetry of their forefathers, and 
the hymns of a shepherd king, to be sung in every cathedral, meeting house 
and conventicle. We see, wherever civilization exists, one day in the week 
set apart, and a portion of that day devoted to the laudation and glorification 
of the bards and seers of a puny Arab tribe, who, according to their sacred 
'^.rsion, were supematurally delivered from the mighty empire of Egypt 



But, according to the Egyptians themselves (and this assertion is no doubt 
prompted by envy), they were ejected as worthless elements in their national 
economy. Yet we can readily believe the rulers of the land of the Nile 
would have cared to accept the legends and bardic effusions of the Arab tribe 
that had left their dominions, just as little as Great Britain would pay heed 
or attention to the legends and songs of the Skatchewan tribe of red skins; 
whose leader, educated by the Government, or perhaps as a youth had been 
adopted by the Prince of Wales, during his visit to Canada, (as a royal 
protege,) yet always entertaining a hankering for the wild freedom of his 
native associates, would eventually rejoin the Skatchewans, and lead them far 
away from the fire-water drinkers, the pale-faced residents of black brick 
tenements, who never hunt the buffalo, nor ever see a pure blue sky to gladden 
their hearts. But we, who live many thousand years later, know that the true 
ars wa* exercised by the feeble ones ; for, whilst the colossal and mighty 
empire of Egypt is gone, her fabrics only remaining to remind us of what 
once she was, the ejected ones are living yet, and are ever increasing in — 
power — and influence. 

Later on I am going to speak to you about another little tribe that left the 
shores of Schleswig-Holstein, nay only a portion of a tribe, so insignificant 
as hardly to have created a void in the small province that they quitted. 
That little tribe settled in an island called after their own name — Angleland 
or England — that little family exercising a wonderful ars or power over the 
other inhabitants, stamping their language, customs, manners, upon the 
remnants of the aborigines, nay more, whilst succumbing physically to an 
invasion of a Norman or Northman chief, had sufficient ars power left again 
to morally vanquish the conquerors, troopers and immigrants, and making 
Angleish or English, and not Northmanish, the dominant or ruling element 
of the island. Ever active, the little people of Schleswig-Holstein rapidly 
filled the island with their descendants ; and, as they came to the island in 
boats, so they are continually sending a number of their surplus children, just 
as their Jutlandic ancestors before them, in bigger boats to other coasts. Out 
of this little tribe ever so many little Anglelands are springing up, in fact 
filling the world with these Angleish or Englishmen. This was a wonderful 
little tribe, worthy heirs of those other little ones of the iEgean Sea and those 
of the tail end of Syria. But tte marvel is that the ars or power of the 
Schleswig-Holstein tribe is not exhausted, but has plenty of hard work before 
it yet, which I venture to think it is quite capable of accomplishing. 



I must now go back and pick up the thread of my argument, and sask 
why this great, colossal and powerful Egypt that built so many buildings, 
dug so many canals, erected so many obelisks^ worshipped in so many 
temples, and had all the outward appearance of jShysical strength. Why thia 
nation became historically bankrupt, and has paid little or no dividend to 
mankind ? There are a number of causes, the principal of which I venture 
to assert was the cultivation of a false ideal. Kely upon it, nature if 
imitated faithfully is a true, honest and irrefragible guide. Anything 
cultivated contrary to nature is false, and must lead to destruction and 
oblivion. There is nothing in the natural laws but beauty and harmony; he 
that studies these cannot but produce that which is pure and healthful The 
moment a man wishes to create or propagate the unnatural, it will revenge 
itself, and whip and scourge the perpetrator a hundredfold. 

Now what were the ideals of the Egyptians ? Ammon, the chief ideal was 
an offspring of a ram and a woman, hence the statue is homed. In all 
races it is the ideal that is deified, and this is without exception in any 
community. The goddess Pacht was represented with a feline head, the cat 
being a favourite object of worship. Hathor is depicted with the head of a 
cow. Osiris was always brought to the notice of its devotees by means of 
the "PhaUas erectus." 

It cannot surprise us then if Herodotus mentions in the second volume, 
page 46, and Strabo xvii, volume 4, page 816, that in the district of Mendes 
bestial associations were practised openly and unabashed, and that at the 
pilgrimages to the goddess Pacht thousands of males and females gave them- 
selves up to the orgies of free love. This was one of th« chief reasons of the 
decay of Egypt. Another waa the utter ignorance of the masses. It required 
a special study to decipher hieroglyphical writing, and it is considered that 
only one man in a thousand could do this. Hence the people could accom- 
plish nothing without leaders, and when the leaders became brutish and 
ignorant there was nothing left for the masses but utter barbarity. 

Now, why were the little tribes that left Egypt so marvellously successful 
in point of moral are or power? They were very ignorant when they left that 
country, and could neither construct statues nor buildings ; but, if they could 
not make beautiful images, they did not attempt to make ugly ones like their 
former masters. Now, as every tribe must have an " ideal," the one they 
adopted was an invisible one, and the first attempt at the cultivation of this ideal 
was not by means of ugly and unnatural images, but a natural homage to their 



ideal in song and music, the simplest, yet most potent of wtb power. The 
leader of their tribe, when safely across the Red Sea, did not construct any 
material object of visible gratitude, but sang a song ; the leader's sister took 
a timbrel and danced and sang, both natural effusions of exuberance, and 
because they are natural are elevating and not debasing. 

Now this tribe was always fond of the beautiful. Their history tells of 
their f oimder, Abraham, whose wife was most beautiful ; of Jacob, who loved 
the most beautiful, and the moment they were fairly out of sight of their 
Egyptian foes, two men, Bezaleel and Aholiab, whom their ideal had inspired 
with the love of the beautiful, were ordered to prepare a tabernacle, or 
moveable temple, fuU of embroidery, symmetrical shapes, and every thing to 
be filled with beauty; but, above all things, to contain nothing which was 
unnatural. 

These Arab tribes were not plastic artists, but they hated ugliness. The 
images which their former taskmasters held in such reverence were so 
abominably unnatural that they would have nothing to do with images 
at all. Another great object which they accomplished was to make all the 
people learn and remember their songs. But how? Picture writing, as the 
Egyptians did, would have only led to all errors and weaknesses of the 
former. They invented, therefore, the greatest and most precious boon ever 
offered to man, namely, the Alphabet, and this is easily to be understood, 
because the tribe eschewed for a long time constructive art, only cultivating 
that which appealed to the mind and the ear, and less to the eye, hence 
their mode of commimication was more inclined to the phonetic than 
realistic. That these tribes were the inventors of the Alphabet, and not the 
Greeks or Phoenicians, I would refer my hearers to Olshausen's work, 
"Ueber den Ursprungs des Alphabets," also to "Hitzig Erfindung des 
Alphabets;" Dr. Jellineck in his "Ethnographical Studies on the Jewish 
Race," and Dr. Herman Adler's Sermon delivered in Liverpool, 24th 
November, 1878. 

The moment the Alphabet was adopted, from that instant privileged 
caste and isolated education ceased, all poetry and literature could be 
taken down in writing and made use of by the multitude, it was, in fact, 
the realization of the greatest good for the greatest number. If this 
tribe had effected nothing but this for mankind, it has deserved well of 
humanity. Freed from the debasing influences of the unnatural, need we 
wonder at the beautiful natural imagery with which this people adored their 
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ideal, whom they described — As clothed with beauty and majesty, covering 
himself with Ught like a garment; his habitation is stretched out as a 
curtain; the beams of his mansion rest upon the waters; he makes the clouds 
his chariot, and walks upon the wings of the wind. His messengers are 
sprites, and his workmen ardent as the flaming fires. Therefore, says this 
old bard, he will sing to this ideal all the days of his life, and his 
meditation thereof shall be sweetness.* 

As loDg as this race carried out the principle of their ars or power they 
held their own. Only when they hankered for the idiosyncracies of the 
neighbouring tribes in which they had no ars or power they were over- 
come, and have survived amid the wreck of empires by going back and 
re-adopting their congenial vocation, that of artistic philology and natural 
psychology. 

The glorious Hellenic people are now to be the subject of my consider- 
ation. They excelled in almost every ars or power. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture and poetry were brought by them to an almost ideal perfection. 
They, like the other race, hated everything that was ugly; in fact, one of 
their tribes went so far as to enunciate the theory that weaklings had no 
right to exist, and that if a mother brought forth a child iUformed, it was 
put out of existence. So great was their ars or power that when physically 
vanquished by a huge military power that eventually absorbed within its 
folds almost every known kingdom, the conquerors imitated the conquered, 
and learned from the subjugated ones how to build temples, how to erect 
statues, how to write poetry, how to strike medals, indeed, learned from them 
almost every qualification except brute force. The animal power was fast 
waning in Imperial Rome, so that the combative element had to be purchased 
from barbarian humanity, beyond the sphere of true ars or power. It is 
reasonable to ask what has become of this didactic Greek people? What has 
become of their ars, their power? Don't let us be too severe upon the poor 
Turk — ^we all hit him hard, and he has few friends, even the Jingoes are 
beginning to desert him. But they who profess to be philosophers, or lovers 
of learning — do let them teach the truth. The soul of Hellas was dead long 
before the Turk ever dreamed of touching their shores. They only built 
tinsel houses and gaudy interiors, long before the Turk paid them a visit, 
and the majestic fane of St. Sophia was constructed about 900 years before it 

* Psalm 104. 



became a Mosque. In fact, if the Mahomedans had a Lord Byron, he might 

have exclaimed, as did our countryman — 

** Sacli is the aspect of this shore, 

'Tis Grreece, but living Greece no more, 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start for soul is wanting there. 
****** 

Shrine of the mighty can it be 
That this is all remains of thee?" 

Now I want to know why all this power left the little Hellenic people ? It is 
worth knowing, because I wish to derive a lesson, if possible, from the past, 
and see if my Anglo-Saxon emigrants from Schleswig-Holstein, who are going 
on rapidly with their ars or power will not meet a similar fate, or whether 
they will be wise enough to avoid it. We know the ideals of Mount Olympus, 
Jupiter and his circle were of a very shady character. It is quite true that 
the mother of Socrates kept an establishment which, had she lived to-day, 
would have led to her being indicted by the local Watch Committee. We also 
know that Demosthenes openly paid court to Lais, and that statues and 
temples were erected to this frivolous lady. This has much to do with the 
decline of their ars or power, but does not account for it altogether. So long 
as the Hellenes as an entire people were comparatively poor, and paid honours 
rather to the artist than to the patron, it was the aim of the young man to 
become an artist. By its culture he was the envied individual, the possessor 
of power — of influence among his people. To be the constructor of a temple, 
of a statue, was to the artist a life peerage. But when Byzantium over- 
shadowed Hellas, and Christian Constantinople ruled over Pagan Athens, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and poetry were no longer craftSy they were 
trades, and if Leonidas could construct a showy palace for five hundred 
drachmae less than Themistocles, or Menelaus could produce a statue of a 
saint cheaper than Jason, why of course Menelaus got the order. In an easy 
going commimity, what were the consequences? No one cared to be an artist, 
poor and without honour. This struck at the very root of the idea of ars 
power, for a poor man without honour has no power at all. So that when the 
temples of Jupiter were selling off in consequence of the owners retiring from 
their occupation, their Christian successors encouraged cheap picture daubers 
of saints, real and imaginary, and the grand descendants of Homer, and the 
gods, stepped down from their lofty pedestal, lost their ar«-power, and became 
what they are now. 

When Kome as well as Athens were overshadowed by the barbarian immi- 
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grants was there any ara left ? Wlien I stand among the glorious ecclesiastic 
fanes erected by the biblicized heathens — when I walk amid the ruined 
abbeys and gaze with wonder at the petrified incarnation of poetry which those 
devoted men of the past have left to the admiring present — every stone, 
every carving, dedicated to the greater glory of their ideal — to whom time was 
as nought, labour as of no account, I say we should be grateful, ever 
grateful for their noble work. But I find fault with them. I do not blame 
them for building churches and abbeys for the glory of God, but I blame 
them for only building churches and abbeys. I wish they would have built 
canals, bridges and houses, nay even humble cottages and domestic furniture 
for the glory of God. Their ideal seemed to them like a Russian despot or a 
Turkish Sultan, who, providing he has a marble mansion built for his honour, 
all the rest might live in mud huts. Nay there was a pious selfishness in all 
their actions of the mediaevalists. They might pore over the beautiful 
legacies of poetry, philosophy and history in their lonely cells, and like the hiero- 
glyphical Egyptian, it seemed to be the greatest good for the fewest number. 
At length when the learners began to be apathetic and slow to learn — when 
the masters ceased to take apprentices — ^the craft was approaching extinction. 

I wish now to resume my say about this little tribe of Schleswig-Holsteiners 
or Angleish men. They number now about eighty millions of human beings, 
a moiety of whom having had a family quarrel, about a century ago, set up 
housekeeping on thjir own account. This family has likewise the respon- 
sibility of taking care of another two hundred millions of souls — so that 
between them, they influence a fourth of the human race. These are gigantic 
evolutions, Mr. Darwin would say. Well, what are we going to do to keep 
up our ars or power? I am interested to know, for I am one of the two 
hundred and eighty millions, and consequently have a microscopic stake in 
the question. Dame Britannia is certainly not lost for want of advisers. There 
is one, a Master Ruskin, a very worthy and well meaning teacher — ^but, oh ! 
what an awful temper he has ! He resembles the pedagogue who looked over 
his pupil's slate, found one or two mistakes, and got so irate, that he rubbed 
out everything. That will never do. It exasperates the boy ; he does the 
task again because he is afraid of the cane, not because he loves the lesson. 

Now I want to see our English cities beautiful, and not ugly. I want this 
Liverpool of ours to show an example, to develop into a beautiful city, like 
Florence, like Dresden — not as it is in some quarters, a wilderness of black 
brick. A celebrated Frenchwoman said of liberty, "Oh! liberty, liberty, 
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how many tyrannies are perpetrated in thy name !" And I exclaim, Oh ! our 
climate, how many abominations are attributed to thy influence ! There is 
midoubtedly something in our humid clime ; but what will excuse the mons- 
trosities carried into other lands, with blue skies, such as Sydney (Australia), 
Bostion (Mass.)? The same old black brick waUs, pierced out for windows. 
Who is going to relieve us of this monotony of nigritude? Look at 
Stockholm, Copenhagen — more humid than our cities — ^there are no sable 
sepulchres there. I want strangers who come to Liverpool to say, "How 
long s^all we remain here V* l^ot, as they say now, "How soon does the 
next train leav^ T If our inhabitants would only think of this, what a 
golden harvest might they not reap 1 A grand cathedral and noble structures 
repay their cost to citizens a hundredfold in the prolbnged visit of the 
pilgrim to the shrines of beauty. 

This Great Britain of ours is destined to exercise a vast artistic influence 
upon mankind — ^if she is true to herself. She has adopted many of the good 
features of the little land beyond the iEgean Sea ; she has likewise embodied 
all the songs and traditions of those, divinely emancipated, Egypto- Arabs. 
But, how is she to accomplish it? I cannot venture or presume to say 
exactly how ; but of this I feel certain, nude pictures will not do it. I do 
not say that unadorned nature is not one of the highest teachers of the 
beautiful \ but, if I found a lozenge assisted a lecturer's voice, I should not 
straightway advocate a diet of lozenges, I should simply say a lozenge is good 
occasionally when wanted. So I say about the other matter, that has been 
discussed threadbare — if not nude.* 

Bat I maintain, if we wish to train our young so that they may hand 
down the ars or power of their predecessors, we must not put the round men 
in the square holes, and the square men in the round holes. Owing to the 
diflPusion of wealth, many parents wish their sons to become artists, and to 
their minds, forsooth, an artist means a painter, a sculptor, and perhaps an 
architect. Why, many a man who thinks himself possessed of ars on canvas 
would make his fortune at graining a door; there he would excel, and per- 
haps exercise a certain ars or power. Many a soi disant sculptor would be 
conferring a boon to mankind if he were to restrict himself to manufacturing 
marble chimney pieces, and might wield considerable ars or power in this direc- 
tion. Many an imaginary heaven-bom architect has a mind which would be 

* See Mr. P. H. Rathbone*s Paper "On the Mission of the Undraped Figure in Art," 

read at the Social Science Congress, October, 1878. 
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amply filled in the construction of a bookcase, and, Gentlemen, a man who 
constructs a bookcase well is a greater artist than the one who constructs a 
house badly. So in artistic walks of life — ^let no man write poetry if he is only 
fit for prose — and let no man attempt creative literature at all if he has only 
the aptitude of a commercial letter writer. The only honour to my mind, the 
only true art, is in doing anything well, and be he the humble follower of the 
Sartorial art, be he of the guild of St. Crispin, or the imassuming wielder of 
the hammer or the saw, he only is the true artist who does his work well, 
and he is the only being who possesses the divine spark of ar«-power. 

I venture to think if we follow Truth in art. Truth in everything, then of 
this our native land may be applied the words of the poet — 



(( 



To future ages shall your fame conrey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away." 
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ON THE PROVEEBS OP EUROPEAN NATIONS. 



Semitic proverbs, upon which I had the pleasure of treating 
some few Sessions ago, differ very widely from those having 
an Aryan or a Turanian origin ; the former are very earnest, 
and have a tendency to call a spade a spade ; the latter, on 
the contrary, charm more by their inuendo than by what 
they actually convey in so many words. Whilst the descend- 
ants of Shem avoid frivolity, and speak in a very 
devout manner of all things sacred, especially the relation 
between man and his Creator, and of family ties, the others 
are, if I may so term it, charmingly irreverent, and, in many 
instances, have a tendency to levity. 

It has often been asked why former generations were so 
apt to receive, and pass current, maxims and proverbs, 
whilst the present age, though keenly enjoying epigrammatic 
wit, does not receive these readily as current coin. The 
thousand virtues of a cheap press, bringing as it does 
countless advantages, must be charged with the single fault 
of destroying the germ of proverbs. A man of thought has 
at the present day every opportunity of developing an idea ; 
and not only can he entertain thought for himself, but he has 
the means at hand of imparting those views to millions of his 
fellow-creatures. The author of, for example, ^' Necessity is 
the mother of invention," or, " A stitch in time saves nine," 
would, had he lived to-day, have elaborated his maxim into 
an article in one of our monthlies or quarterlies ; or, were he 
of a romantic turn of mind, would have conveyed his thoughts 
to the world in at least a three-volume novel. But at an age 
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when the stylus and the waxen tablet were the materials at 
handy and even later, when the qnill and parchment scroll 
did service for the compositor and steam press, it is evident 
that concentration of thought was an absolute necessity, and 
to give expression to a chapter of ideas in few words was the 
aim of all philosophic thinkers. Thus it is, that the past has 
handed down to us a rich legacy of trite and pithy maxims, 
which, like stars, still twinkle merrily upon this eminently 
practical and material present. There is a fact which cannot 
fail to strike the student of human character, as exhibited in 
the proverbs of different nationaUties, and that is, not the 
difference which exists between one race and another, but the 
marked similarity which pervades the under-current of thought 
in all humanity; there seems a golden thread of unity in 
sentiment between various and even opposing races, bearing 
out the remark of the German critic, Heine, that if we 
divest the Boman of his toga, the Arab of his burnouse, 
and the Esquimaux of his deerskin, humanity is the residue 
of all. The differences in thought, social life, and habits, 
which do exist between different peoples, arise rather from 
outward than inward influences and impulses. Thus the 
Oriental, whose life was spent in the desert, away from large 
clusterings of human habitations, who even to this day roams 
about with his flocks and herds, is most given to contempla- 
tion; whilst the Hollander, who is continually fighting 
with the ocean to retain his patch of ground, is evidently 
more prone to think of the immediate present, than to specu- 
late upon either the past or the future. The Scandinavian, 
living as he does in a moist and humid clime, is more prone 
to indulge in spirituous and intoxicating beverages than the 
Spaniard or the Moor, who, though the latter live in the 
midst of luxurious vineyards, are, as we know, ardent water 
drinkers. 

Thus we see the exigencies of climate and the force of 
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surrounding circumstances not only changing the habits of 
races, but even altering different branches of the same families 
of peoples. For example, the habits, nay, even the physi- 
cal appearance, of the inhabitants of Massachusetts, the 
majority of whom are descendants of our western counties, have 
changed in the three centuries of their residence in the New 
World. The portly English farmer has been drawn out into 
the thin and wiry Yankee, whilst the 'cute and inventive New 
Englander has now no counterpart in any of his ancestral 
family. 

The Jews, again, when' living in Palestine, were 
merely tillers of the soil, with very crude and primitive 
notions of commerce, which was carried on for them by their 
more adventurous neighbours, the inhabitants of Tyre. 
The descendants of Abraham were noted for the fickle- 
ness of their habits, and were ever and anon hankering after 
the manners and customs of the nations by whom they were 
surrounded; but nearly two thousand years of expatriation 
have entirely remoulded the characteristics of this people, 
and, in consequence of especial laws in former days forbidding 
them to hold soil in any country, very much to their material 
advantage, have transformed a race of peasantry and herdsmen 
into an eminently commercial and financial community ; their 
original calling has entirely faded out of existence, and from 
a people with views "unstable as water" they have developed 
into a family intensely conservative of all their ancestral 
heirlooms. We have here a vivid instance of the proverbs of 
a people remaining unchanged, whilst the people themselves 
have thoroughly outgrown their own maxims. Some races 
are set down as superstitious, with a tendency to everything 
that is credulous; this can also be traced to its first source 
and to outward influences. Take an engine-driver, factory 
workman, or machinist, and you will find a man about as far 
removed from superstitious feelings as any created being; 
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and why is this, but for the fact that, when an individual 
finds that his puny efforts are able by the touch of a spring 
to control a mighty engine capable of performing the most 
herculean labours at his bidding, he naturally has an exalted 
opinion of himself and of his production. 

Compare with him, on the other hand, a mountaineer, 
who lives where nature is all-powerful, where colossal over- 
hanging rocks seem to mock at human creatures, where the 
avalanche, unseen and unexpected, buries whole villages. 
Take, again, the fisherman, who ventures upon the mighty 
ocean with his tiny craft, where roaring billows threaten to 
engulph him ; or the mariner, who finds his argosy shivered 
to fragments by the huge thunderstorm. It is with sur- 
roundings such as these that men feel their littleness 
and the uncertain tenure of human existence; and it is 
by such men that feelings we call superstitious are first 
nourished. If, for instance, the inhabitant of a hut, whose 
door contained a horse-shoe, escaped by chance the general 
ruin of an earthquake or an avalanche, straightway the piece 
of iron is invested with magical virtues, and is adopted by 
others as a talisman. The fisherman of Brittany never 
forgets to have his little craft blessed by the Cure, because he 
once heard of a fellow-villager who did not do so coming to 
grief, quite oblivious of the fact of many consecrated vessels 
having met a similar unhappy end. We know that our own 
British seamen, if not quite as devout, are still not entirely 
devoid of superstitious feelings. It is thus that habits are 
formed, which, spreading from family to family, and being 
mainly formed from outward circumstances, become adopted 
by a people, and are termed national characteristics. 

In the Janisaries we have a most striking instance that 
strong antipathies and violent prejudices are not racial 
instincts, but are acquired by extraneous influences. It is 
well known that these Turkish Pr»torian Guards were 
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ChristianB; kidnapped in early childhood from their parents, 
and trained in the faith of Islam-. Now, of all the elements in 
the Ottoman Empire most averse to granting civil and religions 
liberty to non-Mnssalmen, the Janisaries, children of Christian 
parents, were the most rancoronsly opposed. The gennine 
Turkoman and the Arab always entertained a contemptuons 
tolerance for anbelievers ; and the incipient reforms of the 
Snltan Mahmoad conld only be practised after he had destroyed 
that vicious military caste which was the soarce of every 
violence and corruption. At this moment it is the Mahomedan 
Slav in Bosnia and Bnlgaria, the children of the very soil and 
the brothers in race of the Christian Bosnian and Bulgarian, 
who is more fanatic in his devotion to Islam than the Arab 
Hadji of Mecca. Indeed, the present Grand Vizier, or Premier, 
at Constantinople, Ahmed Yehfyk, is neither an Arab nor a 
Turk, but a Bulgarian Slav, and the son of Christian parents 
who adopted Islam. In its more favourable aspect this 
phenomenon is noteworthy, proving that alienship from the 
aboriginal race does not tend to weaken the united interest 
in a combined commonwealth, resulting in what is commonly 
termed patriotism ; thus the many races forming the United 
States develop into ardent worshippers of the spread eagle. 
The descendants of Ireland in France and Spain have no feel- 
ings different from the Frenchman or Spaniard, '^ mi generis.*' 
The large Teutonic element in Bussia has no longings for 
Germany in preference to the Buss ; and we know, in 
England proper, the Celt, the Saxon, tha Norman, the 
Huguenot, and various other races forming our common 
country, have assumed the common denominator of English- 
men. Yet, whilst we have to a great extent Anglicised all 
races settling in England proper, we have not been so 
successful in imprinting our nationality upon alien races 
where we have been in a numerical minority. 

In treating of proverbs, it is somewhat strange to find how 
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much the family nations differ from one another. Thus 
France, Italy, and Spain, usually termed Latin families, have 
very little identity in their sayings and maxims; whilst 
Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, almost kinsmen, have 
proverbs running in totally different grooves. Again, there 
are many French and Scandinavian ethics almost identical ; 
and the link can only be traced from the fact that the North- 
men who settled in the province of Normandy made their 
household words permeate through France, so that they were 
eventually absorbed in the national collection. I do not pro- 
pose to treat upon our own British proverbs, for few of them 
are original, but have come to us from many races ; though 
as the bee flying from flower to flower produces a mellifluous 
compound, so the genius of the English people has extracted 
for themselves honeyed phrases, purer, perhaps, and as 
instinctive of virtue, as any other European family. 

It is necessary to digress somewhat into a description of 
the two medieval characters that, to a great extent, have influ- 
enced the public mind by maxims and poems developed from 
proverbs. The one was an institution, now relegated to the 
Christmas pantomime and the modern hippodrome or circus. 
The Jester was, unlike his modem prototype, neither an 
acrobat, nor a purveyor of coarse jokes, but a real power for 
good ; and it was a mark of large estate for a noble to have 
one of these amongst his household. The Jesters were gene- 
rally recruited from students who had failed in the universities, 
and from clerical aspirants who could not successfully pass 
through the disciplinary probation necessary to obtain holy 
orders. They were, in many instances, classical scholars, and 
had much of the training of the Grand Seigneur, but, having 
lost their social position, they reappeared officially under a 
pseudonym as the royal, ducal, or nobleman's Jester. At a 
banquet, the Jester was the substitute of our glee party, and 
levelled his shafts at all who had deserved censure, and even 
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the king or emperor tolerated a rebuke from his Jester which 
he would suffer from uo other subject ; bat he was likewise 
the medium of bringing to the ears of the ruler any 
complaint or corruption in the state, and effected for society 
generally what the cartoon in Punch or Fun does at the 
present day. It is said of the Emperor Maximilian, who had 
been long absent from his German dominions, that, upon 
enquiry, all his officials told him of the unexampled prosperity 
of the empire, whilst, in reality, the very reverse was the 
case. The Kaiser mentioned, however, that, during his 
journey, he noticed several villages once populous now almost 
without inhabitants. To which the Jester at once replied, 
" Heaven save your Majesty. Folks say there is a lack of four 
sorts of people in your dominions. Firstly, of priests, else 
one would not have six or seven livings ; of gentlemen, else 
every boor would not desire to be a knight; of dissolute 
women, else matrons would not imitate their calling; of 
Jews, else Christians would not practise usury." Many a 
poor wretch who was condemned to the scaffold owed his 
release to a smart phrase of the Jester ; so that a saying of 
Provence has it : " If thou wouldst seek pardon for an offence, 
endeavour to seek the king ; but be sure to seek his Jester." 
The court fool has been improved out of existence, but, like 
many other medieval institutions, he has filled an historical 
niche in society. 

The Troubadour, again, who flourished in France, North 
Italy, Spain, and as the minnesanger in Germany, was 
another important figure in the middle ages. He tended 
much to promote culture and the gentler feeling of civilised 
life : with his " serventes," or satires ; " chanzos," or trifling 
effusions ; '' soulas, lais, and pastourelles," war songs, love 
ditties, and poems of pastoral life ; ^' tensones," songs of 
strife; and ^'aubades, serenades, retrouanges, and redondes," 
songs for different and varied occasions, he has left us 
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much to admire, and a whole literature of interesting 
sentiment. 

The character of the Troubadour may be summed up in 
the motto of Arnold de Maraviglia : — " A Dieu mon ame ; 
ma vie au roi ; mon coeur aux dames ; Thonneur pour moi.'* 
— ** My soul for God ; my life for the king ; my heart for 
woman ; and honour for myself." 

The style of the old Provence romance idiom is very 
quaint, hardly intelligible to the modern Frenchman, being 
a mixture of the Latin, Italian, and Gothic, as the following 
specimen will show : — 

" Bern play le douz temps de pascor 
Que £ai fuelhas e floras venir ; 
E play mi quant ang la vandor 
Dels aozels que fan retentir 
Lor chan per lo boscatge 
E plai mi quan, vey sub el pratz, 
Tendas e pavallos fermatz ; 
£ plai men mon coratge 
Quan vey per campanhas rengatz 
Gavalliers ab cavals armatz." 

The translation of this extract is by Boscoe, an honoured 
Liverpool name : — 

" The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers an4 leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds* sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground ; 

And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plains beyond, 
Gay knights and steeds caparisoned/' 

The amenities of the chevalier and troubadour had pene- 
trated even to the Moors, who, at one period, occupied the 
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greater portion of Spain, and chivalrous courtesies were often 
enterchanged by the combatant warriors: — 

** Different are the creeds we swear by, 
But in breast of knight or dame, 
Be they Saracen or Christian, 
Flows not Adam's blood the same ? " 

I now proceed to give you an example of one of the semi- 
proverbial, semi- lyrical effusions of the Middle Ages ; it is by 
Ghartier, who flourished at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury : — 

" Oh ! fools of fools, and mortal fools, 

Who prize so much what Fortune gives, 
Say, is there aught man owns or rules 

In this same earth whereon he lives f 
What do his proper rights embrace. 
Save the fair gifts of Nature's grace ? 
If from you then, by Fortune's spite. 

The goods you deem your own be torn, 
No wrong is done the while, but right ; 

For you had nought when you were bom. 

" Then pass the dark brown hours of night 

No more in dreaming how you may 
Best load your chests with golden freight, 

Crave nought beneath the moon, I pray, 
From Paris even to Pampelune, 
Saving alone such simple boon 

As needful is for life below ; 
Enough if fame your name adorn, 

And you to earth with honour go, 
For you had nought when you were bom. 

" When all things were for common use. 

The fruit, all blithesome gift of trees, 
The nut, the honey, each gum or juice. 

Both man and woman too could please. 
Strife never vexed these menls of old : 
Be patient, then, of heat and cold ; 
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Esteem not Fortune's favours sure ; 

And of her gifts when you are shorn, 
With moderate grief your loss endure, 

For you had nought when you were bom. 

*• Envoy. 
" If Fortune does you any spite, 

Should even the coat be from you torn, 
Pray Uame her not — ^it is her right, 
For you had nought when you were bom." 

Mignon's song, rendered by Goethe in the exact metre of 
the old troubadour, is another excellent example of the 
medieval lay: — 

** Knowest thou the land where the pale citron grows, 
And the gold orange through the dark foliage glows, 
A soft wind flutters from the deep blue sky, 
The m3rrtle blooms, and towers the laurel high ? 
Knowest thou it well? 

O there with thee» 
O that I might, my own beloved one, flee ! 

** Knowest thou the house ? On piUars rest its beams, 
Bright is its hall, in light one chamber gleams. 
And marble statues stand, and look on me. 
What have they done, thou hapless child, to thee 
Knowest thou it well? 

O there with thee, 
O that I might, my loved protector, flee ! 

** Knowest thou the track that o'er the mountain p[oes, 
Where the mule threads its way through mist and snows. 
Where dwelt in caves the dragon's ancient brood, 
Topples the crag, and o'er it roars the flood. 
Knowest thou it well ? 

O come with me ! 
There lies our road — oh, father, let us flee." 

In commencing with the French, it cannot be said that 
their maxims are the best, albeit they are the most neatly 
expressed ; indeed, for epigram and crispness of dialogue 
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the Gauls are quite unsurpassed. In their allusions to the 
fair sex they are, notwithstanding their well-known gallantry, 
most unsparing ; and I can only account for their bluntness 
in this direction, from the fact that, with our neighbours 
across the channel, women have attained practically, if not 
theoretically, more social rights than in any other country. 
You find them in the counting-house, in the shop, in ware- 
houses, and at the dinner table, everywhere leading, and not 
merely tolerated ; hence, having equal privileges, they come 
in for equal criticism. Thus they say: — 

Ce que femiue veut, Dieu le veut. What woman wills, God toiUs. 

La langae des femmes est leor epee, et elles ne le laissent pas rouiller. 

A woman's tongue is her sword, and she does not let it rust. 
Qui femme croit et ana mene sa corps ne sera jamais sans peine. He 

who triMts a woman and leads an ass will never he free from 

trouble. 
Femme rit quand elle peut et pleure quand elle veut. A woman laughs 

when she can, and weeps when she pleases. 
Amour, toux, et fumee, en secret ne font demeuree. Love, a cough, 

and smoke cannot remain secret long. 
Belle fille et mechant robe trouvent totgoiirs qui les accroche. A fine 

girl and a tattered gown always find something to hook them. 

I have selected for illustration the following general 
proverbs : — 

A confesseurs, medecins, avocats, la v^rite ne cele de ton cas. From 

confessors, doctors, and lawyers, do not conceal the truth of your 

case. 
A la chandelle la chevre somble demoiselle. By candle-light a goat 

looks like a lady. 
A laver la tete d*un ane on ne perd que le temps et la lessive. To wash 

an ass*s head is but loss of time and soap. (To reprove a fool is 

but lost labour.) 
Amour de grands, ombre de buisson qui passe bientot. The friendship 

of great men is like the shadow of a bush, soon gone. 
Amour et seigneurie ne veulent point de compagnie. Love and lordship 

like no fellowship. 
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Amour fait moidt, argent £edt tout. Love does mttohf money everythitig, 
A qui yendez-vous vos coquilles? A ceux qui Tiennent de Saint 

M idbfil To whom do you offer your shells for sale f To people 

who come from Saint Michel (where sheUs abound) . 
Bonjour lunettes, adieU fillettes. Good morrow spectacles^ fareweU 

lasses 
Calomniez, calomniez : il en toujours quelque chose. Slander' Slander! 

some of it always sticks, 
Gelui gouveme bien mal le miel qui n*en taste et ses doigts n'en leche. 

He is a very had manager of honey who leaves nothing to lick off 

his fingers. 
Gelui qui est sur les epaules d'un geant volt plus loin que celui qui le 

porte. He who rides on the giant's shoulders sees further than he 

who carries him, 
Ge n'est pas tout que des choux, il faut encore de la graisse. It is not 

enough to have oahhagef one must have something to grease it. 
G^est la cour du roi Petaud, chacun y est maitre. Like King Petaud^s 

courts where every one is master. 
Chacun son metier, et les vaches seront bien gardees. Let every one 

mind his own business, and the cows will he well tended. 
Courtoisie qui ne vient que d'un cote ne pent longuement durer. 

Courtesy that is all on one side cannot last long, 
De la main a la bouche se perd souvent la soupe. Between the hand 

and the mouth the soup is often spilt. i^Twixt the cup and the lip 

there^s many a slip,) 
Deux moineaux sur meme epi ne sont pas long-temps unis. Two 

sparrows on the same ear of com are not long friends. 
Dieu aide a trois sortes de personhes : aux fous, aux enfants, et aux 

ivrognes. Ood helps three sorts of people: fools , children, and 

drunkards. 
Dieu -garde la lune des loups. God saves the moon from the wolves. 
D'oiseaux, de chiens, d'armes, d'amours, pour un plaisir miUe doulours. 

In hawks, hounds, arms, and love, for one pleasure a thousand 

pains. 
Donner un ceuf pour avoir un boeuf . To give an egg to get an ox, 
D'une vache perdue c'est quelque chose de recouvrer la queue, ne fut-ce 

que pour faire un tirouer a son huis. When a cow is lost it is 

something to recover its tail, were it only to make a handle for one's 

door. 
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son office la balance, d'or ni de plomb n'a connaissanoe. The 

hdUaumj in doing it$ offiee^ hunB$ meUhsr gold nor lead. 
GentUhomme de Beauce qui reste an lit pendant qn'on mooammode 

ses chausses. A gentleman of Beauce who stays in bed tiU his 

breeches are mended. 
Homme ne connsdt mieux la malice que I'abbe qui a ete moine. No 

man understands knavery better than the abbot who has been a 

monk, 
n fatit ayaler les pilules sans les macher. PiUs must be swallowed 

without chewing. 
B faut casser la noix pour manger le noyau. He that would eat the 

kernel must crack the nut. 
n faut se dire beaucoup d*amis et s'en croire pen. CUve out that you 

have many friends, and believe that you have but few. 
U ne faut pas parler latin devant les cordeliers. Don*t talk Latin 

before the Franciscans. 
II ne faut point parler de corde dans la maison d*un pendu. Never 

speak of a rope in the house of one who was hanged. 
n ne faut rien derober que la bourse d'un avocat. One may steed noth- 
ing save a lawyer* s purse, 
II n*y a pas de miroir au monde qui ait jamais dit a une femme qu'elle 

etait laide. There never was a looking-glass that told a Woman she 

was ugly. 
U n*y a pas de sots metiers, il n'y a que de sottes gens. There are no 

foolish trades, there are only foolish people. 
II n*y a point de petit ennemi. TJiere is no such thing as an insignifi- 
cant enemy. 
II n'y a si bonne compagnie qui ne se quitte, comma disnit le roi 

Dagobert a ses chiens. The best company must part, as King 

Dagobert said to his hounds. 
11 vaut mieux etre le premier de sa race que le dernier, tt is better to 

be the first of one*s race than the last (meanest). 
Jamais chat emmitoufie ne prit souris. A mt^ffied cat never caught a mouse. 
Jamais la comemuse ne dit mot si elle n'a le ventre plein. The bag- 
pipe never utters a word tiU its belly isfuU. 
La brebis sur la montagne est plus haute que le taureau dans laplaitie. 

The sheep on the mountain is higher than the buU on the plain. 
La faim regarde a la porte de I'homme laborieux, mais elle n'ose pas 

entrer. Hunger looks in at the industrious man*s door, but dares 

not enter. 
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La fortune est une femme ; si vous la manqnez aujourd'hu', ne vous 
attendez pas a la retronver demain. Fortune is a woman ; if you 
neglect her to-day y expect not to regain her to-morrow. 

Le bedeau de la paroisse est toujours de I'avis de monsieur le cure. 
The beadle of the parish is always of the vicar's opinion. 

Le bossu ne voit pas sa bosse, mais il voit celle de son confrere. The 
hunchback does not see his own hump, but he sees his brother^s. 

L'empereur d'Allemagne est le roy des roys, le roy d'Espagne roy des 
hommes, le roy de France roy des anes, et le roy d'Angleterre roy 
des diables. The Emperor of Germany is the king of kings, the 
King of Spain king of men, the King of France king of asses, 
the King oj England king of devils. 

Les Italians pleurent, les AUemands orient, et les Frari^ais chantent. 
2'he Italians cry, the Germans bawl, and the French sing. 

Oy, voy, et te tay. si veux vivre en paix. Hear, see, and say nothing, if 
you would live in peace. 

Parens sans amis, amis snns pouvoir, pouvoir sans vouloir, vouloir sans 
effet, effet sans profit, profit sans vertu, ne vaut un fetu. Kindred 
without friends, ^friends without power, power without wiU, wiU 
without effect, effect without profit, profit without virtue, is not 
worth a rush. 

Partage de Montgomery: tout d'un cote, rien de I'autre. A Mont- 
gomery division : all on one side, nothing on the other. 

Pour faire un bon menage, il faut que I'homme soit sourd et la femme 
aveugle. To make a happy couple, the husband must be deaf and 
the wife blind. 

Qui attend les souliers d'un mort risque d'aller pieds nus. He who 
waits for a dead man's shoes is in danger of going barefoot. 

Qui ne s'aventure, n'a ni cheval ni mule ; et qui trop s'aventure, perd 
cheval et mule. Who does not venture gets neither horse nor mule, 
and who ventures too much loses horse and mule. 

Qui veut vivre a Rome, ne doit pas se quereller avec le pape. He who 
wishes to live at Rome must not quarrel with the pope. 

Ressembler aux bahutiers, qui font plus de bruit que de besogne. 
Like box-makers, more noise than work. 

Si le diable sortait de IVnfer pour combattre, il se presenterait aussitot 
un Frangais pour accepter le defi. Were the devil to come from 
hell to fight, there would forthwith be a Frenchman to accept the 
challenge. 

Six choses au monde n'ont mesiier : prestre hardy, coiiard chevalier, 
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jnge convoiteux, puant barbier, mere piteose, rognenx boolengier. 

Six things have no bttsiness in the world : a fighting priest^ a 

coward knight, a covetoiu judge, a stinking barber, a soft-hearted 

mother, and an itchy baker. 
Soleil qui luisame au matin, femme qni parle latin, enfant nourri de 

vin, ne viennent point a bonne fin. A glaring sunny morning, a 

woman that talks Latin, and a child reared on wine, never come to 

a good end. 
Valet devant, maitre derriere, en pont, en planche, en riviere. At a 

bridge, a plank, a river, the servant foremost^ the master behind. 

There are no proverbs that have greater ethical valae than 
the Italian. The land of poetry, music, and song, thrown 
for so many centuries out of the larger political sphere, has 
nurtured within herself much of the good, the true, and. 
the beautiful, and has stored up a sufficiency of the ideal to 
enable her, without injury, to pause and take part in the 
more practical and material work of European civilisation. 
There are no two communities of people who have lived for 
a longer period in the realms of the ideal than the Italian 
and the German, yet it seems as though the dream of their 
aspirations had kept them young, in spite of their ahtiquity, 
and, unlike the ancient Egyptian, the incarnation of the 
practical and massive; poetry and song seem better able to 
keep a nation alive than mere gigantic constructions, which, 
without the animating spirit of literature, leave colossal 
ruins, but wither the constructors themselves. 

The following examples will not be without interest : — 

Abbi piuttosto il piccolo per amico, che il grande per nemico. Rather 

have a little one for your friend than a great one for your enemy r 

A chi ha testa, non manca cappello. He who has a head won't want 

for a hat. 
Acqoa torbida non fa specohio. Muddy water wonH do for a mirror^ 
Acquista bnona fama e mettiti a dormire. Oet a good name and go to sleep. 
Ad albero caduto accetta, accetta. To thefailen tree, hatchets ! hatchets/ 
Ad arbor che cade ognun grida dagli, dagli. WJien a tree is faUing, 
every one cries, Down with it. 
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Anche il sole passa sopra il £uigo, e non s* imbratta. The sun passes 

over filth and is not defiled, 
Arditamente batte alia porta chi buone nnove apporta. He knocks 

boldly at the door who brings good news. 
Casa mia, casa mia, per piccina che tu sia, tn mi sembri una badia. 

Home, dear home, smaU as thou art, to me thou art a palaoe. 
Chi asino e, e cervo esser si crede, al saltar del fosso se ne awede. He 

who is an ass^ and thinks himself a stag, finds his mistake when he 

comes to leap the ditch, 
Chi di venti non e, di trenta non sa, di quaranta non ha, mai non sara, 

ne mai sapra, ne mai avra. He that at twenty is not, at thirty 

knows not, and at forty has not, wiU never be, nor ever know, nor 

ever have. 
Chi ha coda di paglia, ha sempre paura che gli pigli faoco. He who 

h(ts a straw tc^U is always in fear of its catching fire. 
CM mnta paese, muta ventura. Who changes country changes 

Itwk, 
Chi nasce bella, nasce maritata. 8h>e who is born a beauty is born 

betrothed, 
Chi nel fango casca, quanto piu si dimena, piu s'imbratta. When a 

man hasfaUen into the mire, the more he flounders the more he fouls 

himself 
Chi non yuol affaticarsi in qnesto mondo, non ci nasca. He that unU 

not strive in this world should not have come into it. 
Chi non vuol servir ad un sol signore, a molti ha da servire. He who 

wUl not serve one master must needs serve many. 
Chi offende, scrive nella rena ; chi e offeso nel marmo. Who offends 

writes on sand ; who is offended^ on marble. 
Chi va piano, va sano, e chi va sano, va lontano. Who goes softly, goes 

safely, and he that gges safely goes fa , 
Chi vnol andar salvo per lo mondo, bisogna aver occhio di falcone, 

orecchio d'asino, viso di scimia, bocca di porcello, spalle di camello, 

e gambe di cervo. To go safely through the world you must have 

the eye of a falcon, the ear of an ass, the face of an ape, the mouth 

of a pig, the shoulders of a camel, and the legs of a deer. 
Da cattivo pagatore togliete paglia. From a bad paynuister take 

straw — i, e., any trifle. 
Da chi mi fido, mi guardi Iddio ; da chi non mi fido, mi guardero io. 

From those I trust God guard me, from those I mistrust I will 

guard myself. 
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Dallo stesso fior Tape cava il miele, e la vespe il fiele. From the same 

flower the bee extracts honey and the wasp gaU. 
Del cuoio d'altri si fan larghe stringhe. Broad thongs may be cut from 

other m£7Cs leather. 
Dio ti salvi da un cattivo vicino, e da un principiante da violino. Ood 

save you from a bad neighbour, and from a beginner on the fiddle. 
Di tre cose il diavol si fa insalata: di lingue d*avvocati, di dita di 

notari, e la terza e riservata. Of three things the devil makes a 

salad : advocates' tongues, notaries' fingers^ and a third that shall 

be nameless. 
Egli ha fatto come quel Perugino, che subito che gli fu rotto il capo 

corse a casa per la celata. He ha>s done like the Perugian, who, 

when his head was broken, ran home for his helmet. 
E mala cosa esser cattivo, ma e peggiore esser conosciuto. It is a bad 

thing to be a knave, but worse to be known for one, 
E picciola la punta della spina, ma chi sente il dolore non se ne dimen- 

tica. The point of the thorn is small, but he who has felt it does not 

forget it 
E troppo un nemico, e cento amici non bastano. One enemy is too 

many, and a hundred friends are too few. 
Fancinlli piccioli, dolor di testa; fanciuUi grandi, dolor di cuore. 

lAttie children and headaches, great children and heartaches. 
Fidati era un buon uomo, Nontifidare era meglio. Trust was a good 

man, Trust-not was a better. 
GV Italiani saggi innanzi il fatto, i Tedeschi nel fatto, i Francesi dopo 

il fatto The Italians are wise before the act, the Germans in the 

act, the French after the act. 
Gli uomini hanno gli anni ch' e' sentono, e le donne quelli che mos- 

trano. Men are as old as they feel, and women as they look. 
Guardatevi dal •* Se io avessi sospettato." Beware of" Had I but known.*' 

I danari del comune sono come V acqua benedetta, ognun ne piglia. 

Public money is like holy water, every one helps himself to it. 
n campanello di camera e il peggior suono che si possa avere negli 
orecchi. The chamber-bell (chamber-elapper, or curtain-lecture), 
is the worst sound one can have in his ears. 

II diavolo dove non puo mettere il capo vi mette la coda. Where the 

devU cannot put his head he puts his tail. 
II diavolo vuol tentar Lucifero. The devil wiM tempt Lucifer. 
II medico pietoso fa la piaga puzzolente. llie tender surgeon makes the 

wound gangrene. 
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II mirto e sempre mirto, benohe &da tra 1* ortiche. The myrtle i» always 

a myrtle^ thoiigh it be among nettles, 
n mondo sta con tre cose : fare, disfare, e dare ad intendere. The 
world wags on with three things : doing, undoing, and pretending. 
In terra di ciechi beato chi ha un occhio. In the country of the blind, 

blessed is he that hath one eye, 
I salici son deboli, e pur legano le legne piu grosse. Willows are weak, 

yet serve to bind bigger wood. 
La buona fama e come il cipresso : una volta tagliato non rinverdisce 
piu. Good repute is like the cypress : once cut, it never puts forth 
leaf again. 
La forca e fatta per i disgraziati. TJte gaUows was made for the 

unlucky. 
La vita de' medici, 1* anima de' preti, e la roba de' legisti sono in gran- 
pericolo. The Uoes of doctors^ the souls of priests y amd the pro- 
perty of Uiwyers, a/re in great dagger, 
Le bestemmie femno come le processioni : ritomano donde partirono. 
Cv/rses a/re Uke processions : they return to whence they set out, 
L'Inglese italianizzato, un diavolo incarnate. The Italiamised English- 

ma/n is a devil vnca/mate, 
Mai si fa cosa ben in fretta, che 11 fuggir la peste e i mmori, e pigliar 
pulci. Nothing is ever well done in a hurry, except flying from 
theplctgue or from quarrels, and catchmg fleas. 
Non credere al santo se non fa miracoli. DonH believe in the samt, 

tmless he works miracles, 
Non e bello quel che e hello, ma quel che place. Handsoms is not 

what is handsome, but what pleases, 
Non fa mai sacco si pieno che non v' entrasse ancor un grano. A sack 

was never so fuU but it could hold another grain. 
Non mostrar mai ne il fondo della tua borsa, ne del tuo animo. Never 

let the bottom of your purse or of your mind be seen. 
Non ricordar il capestro in casa dell' impiccato. Never speak of a rope 

in the house of one who was hanged, 
Non si Torria esser solo in Paradise. One would not care to be 

alone even in Paradise. 
Ognun crede di aver piii cervello che non ha, e meno qnattrini. Every 
one gives himself credit for more brains than he has, and less money, 
Ognuno si crede senza vizio, perche non ha quelli degli altri. Every 

one thinks himself without sin becatue he lias not those of others 
Pazzo e colui che di quattro cose si vanta : di buon vino, di buon cavallo, 
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di bella moglie, di danari assai. He is a fool who boasts of fow 

things : that he has good wine, a good horset a handsome wife, tmd 

plenty of money. 
Per nn monaco non si lascia di far I'abbate. The election of the abbot 

is not stopped for want of a monk 
Piu spegne una buona parola, che un secchio d'acqua. One good word 

quenches more heat than a bucTcet of water 
Piu vale il fumo di casa mia, che il faoco dell' altrui. The smoke of my 

own house is better than another man's fire. 
Pill vede un occhio del padrone che quattro del servitore. One eye of 

the master sees more than four eyes of his servants. 
Preti, frail, monache e polli non si trovan mai satolli. Priests, friars^ 

nuns, and chickens never have enough. 
Quando i furbi vanno in processione, il diavolo porta la croce. When 

rogues go in procession the devil carries the cross. 
Rubar il porco, e dame i piedi per Y amor di Dio. To steal the pig, 

and give away the pettitoes for Ood^s sake 
San Francesco prima si faceva la barba per se, poi la faoeva a' suoi frflfti. 

8t Francis shaved himself first, and then he shaved his brethren 
Se ti lasci metter in spalla il vitello, quindi a poco ti metteranno la 

vacca. If you let them put the calf on your shoulders, it will not 

be long before they clap on the cow 
Traduttori, traditori. Translators, traitors. 
Tutte le volpi alia fine si riveggono in pellicceria. At last the foxes all 

meet at the furrier's. 
Un nemioo e troppo, e cento amici non bastano. One enemy is too 

much, and a hundred friends are not enough. 
Un pazzo getta una pietra nel pozzo, e vi voglion cento savii a cavar- 

nela. A fool throws a stone into a well, and it requires a hundred 

wise men to get it out again, 
Val piu un asino viyo che un dottore morto. A living ass is better than 

a dead doctor. 
Val piu un' oncia di discrezione che una libra di sapere. An ounce of 

discretion is better than a pound of knowledge 
Voler lasciar andare dodici danari al soldo To be content to let twelve 

pennies pass for a shilling. 

Of course, in the limits of a paper, I can render you 
but very few of the characteristic sayings of the various 
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European families,* though I cannot help dwelling at some 
length upon the proverbs of Spain, or rather, as the inhabit- 
ants of the Iberian peninsula call themselves, the peoples of 
Spain. This country, nominally a branch of the Latin 
family, has in reality little of the Roman element, except 
the large percentage of the Latin in their language. There 
are several ethnological strata to be found there. First, 
there is a massive foundation of Phoenician remains ; above 
that, a thin veneer of the Eoman stratum ; over that again, 
is a vast layer of the Yisigothic element ; another bed of 
Moorish formation, and a palpable streak of Judeo- Semitic 
construction ; and notwithstanding the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, in many villages where marriages are restricted to small 
circles, the physiognomies of the inhabitants vividly betray 
the features of their ancestral stock. 

It is, again, a country of contradictions, with an unbroken 
front of religious unity ; no people, with the exception of the 
German, permit themselves to speak so irreverently of religion 
and sacred objects as the Spaniard. The Frenchman's 
sarcasm and raillery is directed against many objects that he 
has weighed in the balance and found wanting, whilst the 
shafts of the Spaniard are aimed from sheer contempt, 
indolence, and indifference. He has never thought— he does 
not want to think — and though he does not agree with many 
of his institutions, he will ridicule them himself, but will 
allow no one else to do so. 

Again, with thoroughly sober habits, with no predilection 
for wines, and a most moderate consumer of animal flesh, he 
is more addicted to cruel spectacles and feelings of revenge 
than any other people. The old auto dafi was only a slight 
variation of the bull-fight, and was heartily enjoyed by 
the populace ; even at this day, the Alcalde treats the use of 
the knife between rancorous opponents (providing no imme- 

* I am indebted to Bohn's coUection for a large nnmber of these. 
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diate death ensues) very much as our magistrates view a ease 
where a penalty of five shillings and costs is inflicted, with a 
caution not to do it again, or the fine will be doubled. 

Whilst we, in our efforts as a colonising people, have 
found it most difficult to imprint Anglicanism upon alien 
races whom we have subjected, but where we are in a minority, 
the Spaniard has, without absorbing the Indian races in 
America, decidedly impressed his language, religion, and 
many of his social habits upon them ; and all this without 
any claims to gratitude for good government, which this 
country endeavours to foster among our tributary races. We 
find the usual rule is, among oppressed peoples and religions, 
to cause them by this very process to hold that most dear, and 
to cherish with greater tenacity that which is proscribed ; but 
the contrary seems to be the result with the Spaniard. He 
seems to be the only dominant race that has thoroughly and 
effectually stamped out dissent and discordant elements. 
True, he has done so at the cost of his political and social 
well-being, just as the Chinaman burned his house to roast a 
pig; but it nevertheless remains a fact, that Spain has accom- 
plished that which no other European nation has been able 
to effect with success. 

Take, for example, the United States and Canada. The 
native Indian tribes are not one whit more Anglicised than 
they were when we first set foot on their soil ; they retain 
the wandering habits, the vicious manners, even the 
undaunted courage of the so-called noble savage. True, it 
may be urged that the British have never used coercive 
methods to deprive the aboriginal inhabitants by violence of 
their religious belief and traditional customs ; but, as I have 
previously shown, toleration loosens to a great extent the 
link which binds families to the rigorous observance of 
inherited customs, whilst persecution rivets them together. 
Now, the native Mexican, Peruvian, or Chilian is hardly to be 
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distinguished from an ordinary Spaniard, except perhaps in 
remote and isolated villages in the interior ; and it is still more 
strange that the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, who 
have the flat noses and the broad cheek-bones of the Mongo- 
lian race, are quite Spanish in their language, and have 
adopted many of the national customs of the Castilian. We 
have necessitated the natives of the larger cities of Hindostan 
to acquire the English language, from the fact that we cannot 
adopt their tongue; but the natives of India use our language 
for U8 only and not for themselves. As to our social customs, 
they have not even been veneered upon the cultured and 
educated portion of our vast Oriental Empire; and we are just 
as much strangers to the seething mass of Hindostan as on the 
day we established our first factory in their dominions. It 
may, perhaps, be urged that we have partially imprinted AngU- 
canism upon the African race in the United States of America; 
but the case is not analogous with that of the Spaniard, for 
here we have transplanted a people from their own continent 
and forced them to' dwell amongst us, whilst the Spaniard 
has allowed the aboriginal inhabitant to dwell on his own soil, 
and the minority has given colour to the vast majority. With 
kindred European races we have been equally unsuccessful; 
with the French Canadian and the Dutch Boer of the Cape of 
Good Hope; we have ruled them equitably, and have acquired 
their confidence and goodwill, but they do not become British, 
even with an association of nearly a century. These are ethno- 
logical problems most interesting and difiScult of solution. 
I will now proceed to render you some of their proverbs : — 

Abad avariento por on bodigo pierde ciento. A eovetoiu abbot for one 

offering loses a hundred. 
Abajanse los adarves y alzanse los muladares. WaUs sink and dung- 

hills rise. 
Abrenuncio Satanas, mala capa llevaras. Renounce the devils and thou 

shalt wear a shabby cloak 
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A celada de bellacos, mejor es el hombre por los pies que por los manos. 

At an ambuaoade of villains, a man does better with his feet than his 

hands, 
A los bobos se les aperece la Madre de Dios. The Mother of God 

appears to fools, 
Al que tiene muger hermosa) 6 Castillo en frohtera, 6 vina en carrera, 

nunca le falta guerra. He who has a handsome wife, a castle on 

the frontier, or a vineyard on the roadside, is never without war. 
A tu amigo dile la mentdra ; si te guardare poridad, dile la verdad. 

TeU your friend a lie; and if he keeps it secret, tell him the truth. 
A tu criado no le hartes de pan, no pedira queso. Do not stuff your 

servant with bread, and he wonH ash for cheese. 
Annque manso tu sabueso, no le muerdas en el bezo. Though your 

bloodhound be gentle, don't bite him on the lip. 
A vaca que no come con os bois, 6 come ante, 6 come despois. The cow 

that does not eat with the oxen, either eats before or after them. 
Barro y cal encubran mucbo mal. Clay and lime conceal much evil 
Bendita aquella casa que no tiene corona rapada. Happy the house in 

which there is no shaven crown, 
Bien sabe el sabio que no sabe, el nescio piensa que sabe. The wise 

knows that he does not know ; the ignoramus thinks he knows. 
Burlaos con el asno, daros ha en la cara con el rabo. Play with an 

asSi and he will flirt his tail in your face, 
Burlaos con el loco en casa, burlara con vos en la plaza. Play with 

the fool at home, and he will play with you abroad. 
Cod el Bey y con la Inquisicion, chitosJ About the King and the 

Inquisition, hush ! 
Con todo el mondo' guerra, y paz con Inglaterra. War with all the 

world, and peace with England, 
De hare, hare, nunca me pague ; mas vale un toma que dos te dare. 

/ never was satisfied with '*/ wiU, I wUV One "take this" is 

better than two " / unU give you.'* 
Del agua mansa me libre Dios, que de la recia me guardare yo. From 

smooth water God preserve me, from rough I will preserve myself. 
De la nieve, ni cocida, ni majada, no sacaras sino agua. From snow, 

whether baked or boiled, you wHl get nothing but water. 
De mozo rezador, y de viejo ayunador, guarde Dios mi capa. From a 

praying young man, and a fasting old man, God preserve my daak. 
De padre santo, hijo diablo. The father a saint, the son a sinner. 
De tu muger y de tu amigo esperto, no creas sino lo que supieres 
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cieerto. Of your wife and your tried friend bdieve nothing but what 

you know for certain. 
Deve algo para Pascna, y hacersete ha corta la cuaresma Have a bill 

to pay at Easter, and your Lent unU be short. 
DioB es el que sana, v el medico lleva la plata. Ood cures, and the 

doctor takes the fee. [Ood healeth, and the physician hath the 

thanks.) 
Dios 08 libre de hidalgo de dia, y de fraile de noche. Ood deliver us 

from a gentleman by day and a friar by night. 
Dios proveera, mas buen haz de paja se quena. Ood will provide, but 

a good bundle of straw wiU not be amiss. 
Do tn padre fae con tinta, no vayas tu con quilma. Where your father 

has been with ink, go not you with a bag (i.e., what your father has 

sold and assigned, think not to recover unth a bag of papers. In 

other words, don*t go to law for it.) 
£1 abad de Bamba, lo que no puede comer, dalo por su alma. What 

the abbot of Bamba cannot eat he gives away for the good of his soul. 
£1 judio echase a perder con pascuas, el moro con bodas, y el cristiano 

con escrituras. The Jew ruins himself with passovers, the Moor 

with wedding fea^its, and the Christia/n with kuwstdts. 
Fiar de Dios sobre buena prenda. Trust in Ood upon good security, 
Frailes, viver con ellos, y comer con ellos, y andar con ellos, y luego 

vendellos, que asi hacen ellos. As for fria/rs, U/ve with them, eat 

with them, am,d walk with thevn; then sell them as they do 

themselves. 
Hidalgo honrado antes roto que remendado. A true gentlemam, would 

rather ha/oe his clothes torn tha/n m^ended. 
La muger compuesta a su marido quita de puert^ agena. The well- 
dressed woma/n d/ra/ws her httsba/nd cma/g from another wovmmCs 

door. 
La muger polida, la casa sucia, la puerta barrida. The womam in 

finery, the house in filth, but the doorwa/y swept. 
La muger quanto mas mira la cara, tanto mas destruye la casa. The 

more a woma/n ad/nvires her face, the more she ruins her house. 
La muger y el vidrio siempre estan en peligro. A wom/m a/nd a glass 

are ahva/ys in da/nger, 
Mas vale vuelta de llave que conciencia de frayle. A twm of the key 

is better tha/n the conscience of afria/r, 
Muda el lobo los dientes y no los mientes. The wolf changes his 

teeth, but not his disposition. 
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Muger, viento, y ventura, presto se muda. Women, wind., cmd fortune 

soon change. 
Ni do ni tomo, como judio en sabado. I neither give nor taJcey Wee a 

Jew on the Sabbath, 
Ni judio necio, ni liebre perezosa. No Jew a fool; no ha/re lazy. 
Ni rey traidor, ni papa descomulgado. No hi/ng was ever a traitor^ or 

pope excommu/nicated. 
No compres asno de recnerO) ni te cases con hija de mesonero. Do 

not bti/y a carrier* 8 ass, or marry an innkeeper's daughter. 
No es nada, sino que matan a mi marido. It is nothing , they are 

only thrashing m/y husband, 
Pagase el rey de la traicion, mas no de quien la hace. The king likes 

the treachery, but not the tractor, 
Palabra y piedra suelta no tiene vuelta. A word and a stone once 

la/imched ca/n/not be recalled. 
Para el mal que hoy se acaba no es remedio el de manana. To- 
morrow's remedy will not wa/rd off the evil of to-day. 
Pasa la fiesta, y el loco resta. The feast parses a/nd the fool reviMmts. 
Quando el diablo reza, enganarte quiere. When the devil says his 

pra/yers he wa/nts to cheat you. 
Quando el guardian juega a los naypes, que haran los frayles ? When 

the prior plan/s ca/rds, what will the monks do ? 
Quando el villano esta en el mulo, ni conoce a Dios, ni al mundo. Set 

a peasa/nt on horseback, a/nd he forgets both God a/nd 

man, 
Quien a veinte no es galan, ni a treinta tiene fuerza, ni a quarenta 

riqueza, ni a cincuenta esperiencia, ni sera galan, ni fuerte, ni 

rico, ni prudente. He that is not gallant at twenty, strong at 

thirty, rich at forty, or experienced at fifty, will never be 

galla/nt, strong, rich, or prudent, 
Ser el sastre del Gampillo, que cosia de valde, y ponia el hilo. To be 

Uke the ta/ilor of Ca/mpillo, who worked for nothing, a/nd found 

thread, 
Ser mercader mas va en el cobrar, que en el vender. To be a 

msrcha/nt, the art consists more in getting pa4d than in making 

sales. 
Si quieres ver quanto vale un ducado, buscalo prestado. If you want 

to know what a ducat is worth, try to borrow one, 
Soltero, pavon ; desposado, leon ; casado, asno. Bachelor, a peaoock ; 

betrothed, a Uon ; married, a/n ass. 
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Tres cosas matan al bomb re : soles, cenas, y penas. Three things kiU 

a man : a scorching su/n, suppers, cmd cares. 
Xabonar cabeza de asno perdimiento de xabon. To lather a/n ass's 

head is only wasti/ng soap. 

Germany is another country of contradictions. Those 
who have lived in France know that Paris is not a fair 
reflex of the nation, and the thoughts and actions of that 
brilliant metropolis are not reciprocated by the provincial 
cities, and still less by the smaller towns and villages; 
whilst with the Germans the case is totally different, for 
Berlin is only a larger Weimar ; Cassel is mach like Bruns- 
wick; Dresden does not differ from Munich, nor Bremen 
from Hamburg. Thus we can consider the phases of national 
life developed in the smallest village of Germany as in 
harmony with those of its largest centres. Now, it is a 
peculiar symptom of Teutonism that with a deep and sincere 
love for ancient beliefs and customs we find coupled the 
most intense rationalism and materialism ; and, this is not 
the scepticism of indifference as we see it in Spain, but 
is the result of an earnest philosophic enquiry. Whilst 
no nation has a larger number of students who have 
made criticisms of theological philosophy and exegesis with 
reverent feelings, there are an equal number who have 
attacked the cherished traditions of civilised nations in the 
most bitter, venomous, and rancorous spirit. 

Again, whilst no European family have lyric poetry more 
ardent in the worship of liberty, they were among the last 
to achieve political freedom for themselves. With a people 
in theory ripe for the reception of republican institutions, 
they are in practice most servile. They delight in ribbons 
and crosses ; indeed, in social life a merchant prince hardly 
ranks in the same degree with a sub-lieutenant of the line. 
Their great poet Schiller had to be created Herr Yon 
Schiller, because, forsooth, his wife was born a Fraulein Yon. 
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And the wife of a physician or lawyer would be much offended 
were she not addressed Mrs. Doctor or Mrs. Lawyer. 

Then again, much as we English love ** Home, sweet 
home," the German has a whole dictionary of songs of 
his dear delightful Yaterland. Whilst an Englishman 
emigrates without compunction to his own Colonies, where 
British institutions are reproduced, he does not so easily 
make a home in a truly foreign land, where the language and 
associations are unfamiliar to him ; yet the German, with all 
his rapture for the beautiful blue Rhine, forsakes his home 
readily, and very soon quite adapts himself to the customs of 
the people amongst whom he lives, and in the second genera- 
tion all Teutonism disappears. Germans abound in Paris 
and all the cities of France ; Bussia is full of the Teutonic 
race. In all the larger cities of Spain and Italy they occupy 
good positions. In the United States of America they form 
an important integer of the population. In the West Coast 
of South America, as well as in India and China, the German is 
commencing to make his influence felt ; and we know that 
the Teutonic element is well represented in England. Not 
that its influence is aught but a favourable one ; on the 
contrary, the thrift, energy, and sobriety of the German is 
always a valuable addition to the elements of a population. 
But it is noteworthy to observe how different it is either to 
the French, Spaniard, and Italian, who does not rave of his 
beloved Yaterland, yet does not care to leave his native home. 
The German is the creature of contradictions ; there is no 
place like Deutschland, yet for the smallest increase in his 
earnings he will leave it immediately. 

The German, again, in all his proceedings, is very 
elephantine ,* his action is extremely slow and careful ; he is 
most docile and easily governed ; like an elephant, he will 
toy and gambol with the minutest cause, though, when fully 
aroused, his huge strength and earnestness carries all 
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opposition before him. It has been been well said by a 
German author and critic, ^^ Heaven help Europe if a popular 
revolution were initiated in Germany. What Luther did 
with religion they would do with politics. The affair of 1792 
in Prance would be but a puny Will-o'-the-wisp to the fire 
that would overflow from Teutonic earnestness." A few 
examples of their proverbs will give an excellent reflex of 
their inner life and character. 

" Sltte gtad^ten Ud^teti/' fagte bcr @d^iffer, ba watf et feine gtau uber Sorb. 

'' All freight lightens/' said the skipper, when he threw his wife 

overboard. 
SlUe wiffen guten 9icd% nut bet nid^t^ber i^n tt6t% f^at. Everybody knows 

good counsel except him that has need of it. 
^Utx Slnfang ift ^^mt, fprad^ bet iDieB unb guetjl {lal^l einen Slmbofl. £very 

beginning is hard, said the thief, when he began by stealing an 

anvil. 
^U (Sf^xxpa aUein toax, vetfud^te il^n bet XeufeL When Christ was alone, 

the devil tempted him. 
5116 3)a\)ib fam ind ^lUx, fang er frommc 5^fatter. When David grew old, 

he sang pious psalms. 
Slnnutl^ ift Ufiig, {ie fangt aud^ einen 9ud^6. Poverty is cunning; it 

catches even a fox. 
Sltmutl^ unb J&unger ^aben »iet gele^tte 3unger. Poverty and hunger have 

many learned disciples. 
IBeteibigfi bu einent SKont^, fo fnc^j^jen atte Jhittengi^jfet hii m6f (Rom. Offend 

one monk, and the lappets of all cowls will flutter as far as Rome. 
3)a6 ®lu(f l^at SBeiberart ; lieBt Sugenb unb toed^fett getn. Fortune is like 

women ; loves youth and is fickle. 
!Da6 $a))te¥ ifl gebulbig. Paper is patient. 
JDer ^al^n fd^ttef t bie Slngen, loann er fxdl^et,--l»eU et e6 au6tt)enbig faun. The 

cock shuts his eyes when he crows, because he knows it by heart. 
JDet SKond^ antwottet, loie bet 9lbt f[ngt. The monk responds as the 

abbot chants. 
JDe6 a3olfe6 @timme ijl @otte6 ^tintme. The people's voice is God's voice. 
!Die atgften @tubenten toetben bie ftcmmfien $tebiget. The most disorderly 

students make the most pious preachers. 
JDie a3ouem bitten nid^ta fo fe^t \)on ®ott, aU baf ben Sunfetn bie (Roffe nid^t 

jletben, fonjl toutben f[e bie S3auetn mit <Spoten teiten. 'Jliere is nothing 
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for which the boors pray so much to God, as that the horses of the 

sqnirearchy may not die, for otherwise they would ride the boors 

with spurs. 
IDie gfifd^e l^aben gut teBen, bie trinfen u>ann fie tDoQen. The fish lead a 

pleasant life, they drink when they like. 
JDoftw «ut^et'« ©d^ul^e jlnb nid^t alien JDorft)rufreni gmd^t. Doctor Luther's 

shoes do not fit every parish priest. 
S)ttcatm loerben bef(^nitten, ^fennige ni(i^t. Ducats are clipped, pence are not 
" (ti i^ Qti,'' fagte bet Stu^tt, abet et nal^nt bod ®and (Si. ** An egg is an 

egg," said the beadle, but he took the goose-egg. 
eitt Stt6mn, ber nitl^t 3Rcm«bretf fftr ^feffet auffd^ttja^en faun, i)ai fein 

^anbtoetf nid^t getentt. A huckster who cannot pass off mousedung 

for pepper has not learned his trade. 
(Sin 9lagel etl^&Ut ein O^ifen, ba6 (Sifen ein dlof , \><a (Rof ben Wtann, ber Wlam 

eine S9utg unb bie SSuxg ba6 gauge ion\>, A nail secures the horse 

shoe, the shoe the horse, the horse the man, the man the castle, 

and the castle the whole land. 
din DueniCein itlugl^eit i^ beffer benn ein $1itnb SS^eiai^eit. A dram of 

discretion is worth a pound of wisdom. 
(Sin Xxnnf auf ^alat fd^abet bent iDoctor einen S)ttcat; ein Xmn! auf ein (Si 

fd^abet il^nt gtoei. Drink upon salad costs the doctor a ducat ; drink 

upon eggs costs him two. 
(Sin 3aun n>^xt brei SoJ^te, ein ^nnb i^Utm&f^xt brei Sdnne, ein $ferb brei 

$unbe, ein ^enfd^ btei ^fetbe. A fence lasts three years, a dog lasts 

three fences, a horse three dogs, and a man three horses. 
Qti giebt ntel^t alU Seintrinfet aid aCte Slergte. There are more old tipplers 

than old doctors. 
(Sd gie^t nut jtoei gute SGBeibet auf bet SBelt: bie ®ine i^ gefbtben, bie Slnbete 

nid^t }U finben. There are only two good women iu the world ; the 

one is dead, the other not to be found. 
(&e fontntt aUgeit $^atao, bet 3ofe)>]^ nid^t f ennt. There is always a Pharaoh 

who does not know Joseph. 
®d nimmt fein Seib einen alten ^arm urn dotted UDitten. No woman 

marries an old man for God's sake. 
(Se ttinfen taufenb ^d^ ben Sob, el^e einet {Htbt 'oox iDutjted %>t^. Thousands 

drink themselves to death before oue dies of thirst. 
9ittften^®nn^, Sl^lenioettet, gtanentieb unb dlofenbUttet, aButfelf)>iel unb 

itattenglu^, dnbetn fl(l^ all' ^lugenblid. Royal favour, April weather, 

woman's love, rose-leaves, dice, and card-luck, change every 

moment. 
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(Btiaufttt 3ube, befcl^nittenev (S,fjfti% A baptised Jew is a circumcised 
Christian. 

" ^oBe ^el^oBt '' ifl ein atmer S^ann. '* I have had " is a poor man. 

"^ajl btt feitt ®elb, fo toetb ein Slmtmautt!" fagte {ettet ^ofnart )u feinem 
Sittflen. '* If you have no money, turn placeman ! " as the court 
fool said to his sovereign. 

^eUer, ftel^ auf, tafi ben ©utben niebetfi^. Stand up, farthing, let the 
florin sit down. (Stand up, cent, let the dollar sit down.) 

$in ifl ^in, ba teil^et !ein 3ube mel^r batauf. Gone is gone ; no Jew will 
lend upon it. 

"S^ toitt feinen J&unb beiflen, benn id^ mufl meine Saline fiftr ben SBolf ft)aren/' 
fagt bev ^d^afl^unb. '* I will not bite any dog," says the shepherd's 
dog, " for I must save my teeth for the wolf.'* 

3e &Ue¥ bar ®(d, ie ^dfiimmtt. The older a fool, the worse he is. (There 
is no fool like an old fool.) 

3e f(l^6net bit SSBittl^in, j[e f(^toerer bie 3e(i^e. The fairer the hostess, the 
heavier the reckoning. 

itattenfViet ift be6 ^eufel^ ®eBetBu(^. A pack of cards is the devil's prayer- 
book. 

Sttin ^ava of^m ^ani, !eine ^d^euer o'^ne Stotn, feine 9tofe o'^tte Stoxn, No 
house without a mouse, no bam without com, no rose without a 
thorn. 

IKieBen nnb ^uflen taffen fld^ nid^t t^etBetgen. Love and a cough cannot be hid. 

$l^&b(!^en fagen 9lein uttb tl^un e6 bod^. Maidens say no, and mean yes. 
(Maids say nay, and take.) 

SKan !iif t \>ca Stxnh toegcn bee SRutter mib bie SKutter tocgen bed StinM, One 
kisses the child for the mother's sake, and the mother for the 
child's sake. 

®^an ftJtid^t, an \)ielertei fieutm ijl SWattgel auf (Srben : an ^faffen, fottfk burfte 
einer nitl^t fed^6 Bid fleBen *ptunben ; an 5lbeli^en, fonjl looUte nid^t jeber 
©auer ein 3utt!et fein ; an ^uren, fonjl toutben bod ^anbtoetf Sl^eiwiBer 
unb Slotttten ni^i tteiBen ; an 3ubett, fonjl toftrben (Sl^tijiett nitl^t toud^ern. 
Folks say there is a lack of four sorts of people on earth : of 
priests, else one would not have six or seven benefices ; of gentle- 
men, else every boor would not want to be'a^squire ; of harlots, 
else married women and nuns would not carry on the trade ; of 
Jews, else Christians would not practise usury. (Trench quotes 
this as the longest Proverb known J 

^9Xi )oetdnbert {id^ oft unb Befett ^Hsj feltett. People often change, and 
seldom for the better. 
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!D{and^e gute Jht)^ fjai ein ubet Staff>, Many a good cow has a bad calf. 
SEBauIefel tteiben ml $arlaten baf ii^xt SBotettem $fetbe toaren. Mules make 

a great fnss about their ancestors having been horses. 
" 3Kit attetn ^tdjlr," fagt ber SBauer, toenn et muf . " With great pleasure," 

says the boor, when he must. 
!Wit finem ^anbicctf lommt man toeiter aU mxt taufenb ©utben. A good trade 

will carry farther than a thousand florins. 
Sli^ond^e, ^D^aufe, (Ratten, SBaben, fd^eiben felten o'^ne jttfd^aben. Monks, mice, 

rats, and vermin seldom sunder without harming. 
(Rem JMtd^en unb neue SBittl^dl^&ufet jlel^en felten teet. New churches and 

new taverns are seldom empty. 
9leuttate tcolUn auf @ietn gel^en unb feine6 gettreten. Neutrals think to 

tread on eggs and break none. 
"D toai mufen toit ber Stitdft ®otiii l^alBer leiben ! " rief bet ^t, aU xf)m ba6 

geBrotene ^uT^n bie ginger \)erfengt. '* O what we must suffer for the 

sake of God's church !" said the abbot, when the roast fowl burned 

his fingers. 
®age nid^t ^lUe, toad bu \otift] glauBe nid^t ^llte, toca bu l^crjt; tl^ue nicl^t 

^lUi, toad bu fanji. Tell not all you know; believe not aU you 

hear ; do not all you are able. 
®anct S^attin toat ein milber man, ttan! geme (Sere))i{iattt ; unb l^at er fein 

^ecuniant, fo Uef er feine Xunicant. Saint Martin was an easy man, 

he loved to drink Cerevmam ; and when he*d no Pecuniam^ he left 

in pledge his Tunicam, 
X^jtViXi Slrjnei l^Uft imntet^toenn ni^t bem Jhanfen bod^ bent Sl^)ot]|Jefet. Dear 

physic always does good, if not to the patient, at least to the 

apothecary. 
9B&te ^otgl^auen ein Otben, to&ten nicl^t fo t^iele !0{6nd^e getootben. If wood- 
hewing were an order, there would be fewer monks. 
Sad l^itft'd, baf bie JTuI^ txtl mXHtf i^itli, toenn {!e ben (Sinter untfioflt. Of 

what use is it that the cow gives plenty of milk, if she upsets the pail. 
9Ba6 nid^t nintntt (Sl^tiftud, bod nintntt gidcud. What is not taken by the 

Church is taken by the Exchequer. 
SBad $fafen Beifen unb SBolfe, iji f^toet ju l^eilen. The bites of priests and 

wolves are hard to heal. 
SS)eibet;®d^onl^eit, bad @^o int SBatb; unb IRegenBogen vetgel^en Balb. 

Woman's beauty, the forest echo, and rainbows soon pass away. 
3Bent man gieBt, ber f(^teibt'd in ben ®anb ; toero man nimmt, bet f^reibt'd in 

@tal^t unb Sifen. What you give, is written in sand ; what ▼^ 

take, with an iron hand. 
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9Bmn bet gutft einen Slpfet loill, fo ne^nten feine ^mtx ben gangen S3aum. If 
the prince wants an apple, his servants take the tree. 

Set ben $aB|i gum better fyit, fann (db i^arbinat toerben. He who has the 
Pope for his consin may soon be a Cardinal. 

Ser einen $lal beim ^d^nxing unb ^eiber fafit bei Sorten, koie fefle bev aud^ 
^ait, l^dtt nid^ii an Beiben Drten. Who takes an eel by the tail or a 
woman by her word, grasp as he will, holds nothing fast. 

9Bet einen ^Setriiger Utv^^t unb einen JDieb beftiel^lt, etlangt fur 100 Salute 
SlMaf. He who cheats a cheat and robs a thief, earns a dispensa- 
tion for 100 years. 

Set im bteifig^en Salute nid^td tot\$, im viergig^en nid^td i% im funfgigften 
nid^td fyd) bet temt nid^td, njitb nid^td, unb Ummi gu nid^ta. Who 
knows nothing in his thirtieth year, is nothing in his fortieth, hats 
nothing in his fiftieth ; learns nothing, is nothing, and comes to 
nothing. 

SBet UnglM fo(( l^oBen, bet fto()>ert im ®tafe, faflt auf ben (Rucfen unb Ixx^t 
feine 9tafe. He who is born to misfortune stmnbles as he goes, and 
though he fed! on his back will fracture his nose. 

3wei JTa^en unb @ine ^ava, gnjei SBeibet in Q^inem ^wa, gtoei ^unb' an 
einem ^ein, fommen felten uberein. Two cats and one moose, two 
women in one house, two dogs to one bone, will not agree long. 

One might imagine that there existed a kindred feeling 
between Germany proper and the Low Countries — the 
Flamands and Netherlanders. This, however, is not so ; they 
have few points in common, either politically or socially. 
There is a much gayer and joyous spirit amongst the Low 
Dutch than with their higher relatives, much more ingenuity 
in adapting surrounding circumstances to their uses and 
advantages, greater enterprise, without, however, the depth of 
thought developed among the Germans. Is it to be accounted 
for by the theory that the long occupation of the Netherlands by 
Spain has left a residue of southern ideas ? We know the 
Dutch have inherited many edible tastes from the Iberian 
peninsula ; their fondness for olive oil in preference to butter, 
the use of garlick with their food, and the flavouring of their 
meats with spices, are all derived from the sunny South. 
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The Hollanders have been represented as the most phlegmatic 
of Continentals, though whoever has seen them at their 
Eermesse will at once perceive the nearest approach to a 
Southern OarnivaL And the jovial hilarity of the Dutch 
Cafe leads one to the belief that the typical Dutchman, like 
the stage Englishman in Fra Diavolo, is one of those 
gross national caricatures who live in popular prejudice rather 
than in the sober judgment of the critic. 

Their proverbs are quaint, though eminently practical, as 
a few illustrations will show. 

Alle ampten zijn smeerig. All offices are greasy (i.e., open to receive 

what the Dutch call smear-money, a term derived from the fee paid 
for greasing wheels), 
Alle beetjes helpen en alle vrachljes ligten, zei de schipper en hij smeet 

zijne vrouw overboord. Every little helps to lighten tlie freight^ 

said the captain, as he threw his toife overboard, 
Alle beginselen sijn zwaar, zei de dief, en voor de eerste m&al stal hij 

een aaubeeld. All beginnings are hard, said the thief, and began 

by stealing an anvil. 
Alle dagen kan men dragen uitgezondert goede dagen. Men can bear 

all things except good days, 
Als de armoede de deur binnenkomt, vliegt de liefde het venster nit. 

Where poverty comes in at the door, love flies put at the window. 
Als de ezel te wel is, soo gaat hij op 't ys danssen. When the ass is too 

happy, he begins dancing on the ice. 
Als elk voor zijn huis veegt, zoo worden alle straten schoon. Were 

every one to sweep before his own house, every street would be cUan. 
Als men van den duivel spreekt, dan rammelt reeds zijn gebeente. 

Talk of the devil, and you hear his bones rattle, 
Als twee honden vechten om een been, loopt de derde er mee been 

When two dogs fight for a bone, the third runs away with it. 
Arenden brengen geene duiven voort. Eagles don't breed doves. 
Beter eens in den hem el dan tienmaal aan de deur. Better once in 

heaven than ten times at the gate. 
Beter met een ouden wagen in de heide dan met een nieuw scbip op 

zee. Better on the heath with an old cart than at sea in a new ship, 
Beter nog een an anker kwijt dan het geheele schip. Better lose the 

anclwr than the ivhole ship. 
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Genten-wijsheid en daalder domheid. Cent-wisdom and doUdr-foJly, 

(Penny wise and pound foolish.) 
Daar vloog nooit vogel zoo hoog, of hij moet zijn kost op de aarde 

zoeken. Bird never flew so high hut it had to come to the ground 

for food. 
Daar was nooit kap zoo heilig of de doivel krijgt er zijn hoofd wel in. 

Never was hood so holy but the devil could get his head 

into it. 
Daar zijn meer dieven als er opgehangen worden. There are more 

thieves than are hanged. 
De beste mest op den akker is des meesters oog en voet. The master's 

eye and foot are the best manure for the field. 
De monnik preekte dat men niet stelen mogt, en hij zelf had de gans in 

zijne Bchapperade. The monk preached against stealing, and 

had the goose in his larder. (The friar preached against steal- 
ing, a/nd had a pudding in his sleeve,) 
De rijken vreten de armen en de dnivel vreet de rijken, zoo worden 

alien gevreten. The rich devour the poor, and the devil devowrs 

the rich, a/nd so both are devoured. 
De rozen vallen af, maar de doomen blijven over. Roses fall, hut the 

thorns remain. 
De wereld is een schouwtooneel ; elk speelt zijn rol en krijgt zijn deel. 

The world's a stage ; eOfCh plays his part and takes his shanre. 

(The earliest collection in which we find this Shakspearean proverb 

is Wvnschooten\ Seerrujm, Leyden, 1681.) 
De woorden zijn goed, zei de wolf, maar ik kom in 't dorp niet. The 

words are fair, said the wolf, hut I wiU not come into the viMage. 
Die goede dagen moede is, die neme een wijf. Whoso is tired of ha/ppy 

days, let hvm take a wife. 
Die te veel onderneemt, slaagt zelden. Who undertakes too m,uch 

succeeds hut little. 
Dochters zijn broze waren. Da/ughters a/re brittle ware. 
Domines komen om je wijn, en officiers om je dochters. Dominies come 

for yowr wine, a/nd officers for your daughters. 
Een diamant van eene dochter wordt een glas van eene vrouw. A 

hrillia/nt da/ughter makes a brittle wife. 
Eene barmhartige moeder maakt eene schurftige dochter. An indulg- 
ent mother m^akes a sluttish daughter. 
Een God, eene vrouw, maar veel vrienden. One Qod, one wife, but 

m 

many friends. 
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Een man overboord, een eter te minder. A mem overboa/rd, a mouth 

the leas. 
Een man zonder geld is een scbip zonder zeilen. A mem without 

money is like a ship tvithout sa/ils, 
£en penning in den spaar pot maakt meer geraas dan als hij vol is. 

Onepenrvy m the pot (m^oney-hox) m^hea m>ore noise them when 

m 

it is full, 
Eens te trouwen is noodwendigheid ; tweemaal is malligheid ; driemaal 

is doUigheid. To marry once is a duty ; tudcej a folly ; thrice 

is m^adness, 
Een woekeraar, een molenaar, een wisselaar, een tollenaar, zijn de vier 

evangelisten van Lucifer. A usurer, a miller^ a bemJcer, emd a 

pubUccm cure the four evcmgeliata of Jjucifer. 
Elk een zie zichzelven, zoo gaat er niemandt verloren. Let every one 

hole to hvmaelf omd no one will be hat. 
Gemaalde bloemen miken niet. Painted flowera ha/ve no odour, 
Goed verloren, niet yerloren ; moed verloren, veel verloren ; eer verloren, 

meer verloren ; ziel verloren, al verloren. Fortuaie loat, nothing 

hat; cou/rage hat, much hat; honou/r hat, more hat; aoul hat^ 

all hat, 
Hij is zoo wijs, dat hij drie dagen eerder op bet ijs gaat, dan bet vriest. 

He ia ao wiae, that he goea upon the ice three da/ya before it 

freezea, 
Hij koopt den bonig wel duur, die ze van de doomen moet lekken. He 

bvA/a honey deanr who has to Uch it off thorna. 
Hoe grooter jurist, boe boozer Christ. The better lawyer, the worae 

Christiom, 
Ik heb alles van goud en zilver, zelfs mijne koperen ketels, zei de groot- 

spreker. All m/y goods a/re of aUver emd gold, even m/y copper 

hettlea, aa/ya the boaster, 
Eleine dieven hangt men aan den hals, de groote aan de beurs. Little 

thievea are hammed by the nech, great thievea by the purae, 
Eleine dieven hebben ^'zered, en groote, gouden ketenen. Little 

thievea hoAie iron chernis, emd great thievea gold onea. 
Komt de duivel in de kerk, dan wil hij op bet boogaltaar zitten. When 

the devil geta into the church he aeata himself on the alta/r. 
Kwaad gezelschap zei de dief, en hij ging tusschen den beul en eenen 

monniknaar de galg. ^^ Bad compam/y,^^ aeuid the thief, as he 

went to the galhwa between the ha/ngmcm and the monk. 
Men kan beter van eene boerin eene juffirouw maken dan van eene 
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jnffirouw eene boerin. It is easier to make a lady of a peasant- 
girl than a peasant girl of a lady. 
Men kan een ezel tegen adjn wil niet doen drinken. There's no making 

a donkey drink agcdnst his wUl, 
Men yangt meer yliegen met een' lepel stroop dan met een vat azijn. 

More fUes a/re ca/iight with a spoonful of syrup than with a 

cask of vinegar. 
Met hertensvrienden mijd van twisten zelfs 't begin: want gramschap 

teelt maar haat ; en eendragt voed de min. Forbear a quarrel 

unth a friend to move : anger breeds hatred; concord sweetens 

love. 
Met ledige handen is het kwaad havikken. It's ha/rd to catch hawks 

with empi/y hands. (With emptie hands msn m>ay no hauks 

hi/re. — Ohauceb.) 
Met veel slagens wordt de stok-visch murwer. Stock-fish are made 

tender by m/uch beating. 
Op een' witten Spanjaard en op een' zwarten Engelschman moet men 

achtgeven. Beware of a white Spaniard and a bktck English- 

mion. 
Verstandigen staan naar ampten en de dom-ooren krijgen ze. Wise 

men stiefor offices, and blockheads get them. 
Wie in zijn 23* jaar niet sterft, in zijn 24* niet verdrinkt, en in zijn 25* 

niet wordt verslagen, die mag wel spreken van goede dagen. He 

who dies not in his twenty-third yea/r, droums not in his twenty- 

fowrthf and is not slam in his twenty-fifth, m>ay boast of good 

da/ys. 
Wie is 't die zonder op-spraak blijft, die voor de wereld spreekt of 

schrijft? Who can escape envy and bUvme, that speaks or writes 

for pubUe fame f 
Zaai geen geld op zee: 't moet zinken. Sow not money on the sea, 

lest it sink. 

Scandinavian proverbs are very original, and whenever a 
similarity with those of France is observed, it is the latter 
who have received them by Norman filtering. The Scan- 
dinavian family may be considered as the purest and least 
adulterated of any European community. There has been 
less extraneous contact with these Northmen than with any 
►ther group of people. Those who have visited Norwegian 
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aod Swedish villages and their occupants, cannot but be 
charmed with the primitive style of thought and simplicity 
of their lives, hardly touched by any of the phases of our 
civilisation. The Scandinavians may be termed the Arabs 
of Europe ; they have penetrated every sea shore, and their 
Vikings have founded provinces in almost every maritime 
country in Europe, whilst, at the same time, no other 
European family has infused itself into their race. 

May we ascribe the gradual frittering of this once mighty 
community to this cause? They seem to make no great 
progress ; their inhabitants leak into foreign lands, and they 
exist merely, perhaps, to be absorbed by their powerful neigh- 
bours. It appears almost axiomatic, that whilst family 
groups within nations * may retain their individuality, a 
nation, collectively, to become powerful and energetic, re- 
quires the co-operation of various extraneous families or 
races, as we observe in Great Britain and the United States ; 
and, on the contrary, we see nations isolated from contact 
with external elements, such as the Arab and the Scan- 
dinavian, exhausting the qualities of their ancestral stem, and 
unable to adapt themselves to new and recuperative national 
developments. 

I now give you a few of their sayings : — 
Adam fik en Hak og Eva fik en Rok, deraf er al vor Adels-Flok. 

Adam got a hoe, and Eve got a spinning-wheel^ and thence come aU 

our nobles. 

* I allnde here more particularly to the royal families, the descendants of 
the Norman aristocracy, the Cornish, the Welsh, and the Highlanders, who, 
alihongh British, have not one drop of English blood, so-called, in their veins. 
In many Celtic and Cornish villages, the inhabitanta have for many centnries never 
intermarried beyond their parish ; and in several of the Norman families in Great 
Britain the members have never formed a matrimonial alliance with the 
" people." It would, however, be futile to assert that these are not endowed with 
just as much feeling of British patriotism as the veritable descendant of an 
Anglo-Saxon. The latter would perhaps find his ideal in the natives of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who are full of English or Anglo-Saxon blood. But are Schleswig- 
Holsteiners Englishmen in the political sense we understand? The matter is 
io self-evident that it requires neither argument nor refutation. 
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Aldrig var faerre Adel, end naar hver vil vaBre det. There were never 

fewer nobles than when all wotdd he so. 
AUe Tille Isenge leve, men Ingen vil gammel hede. All wish to live 

long, but none to be called old. 
Alting har en Ende—uden Polsen, den har to. Everything has an end, 

except a sausage^ which has two. 
Armod og Ki»rlighed ere onde at dolge. Love and poverty are hard to 

conceal, 
Bser Asenet en GnldssBk, det seder dog Tidscl. Though the ass may 

carry a sack ofgold, it nevertheless feeds on thistles. 
Beder Gad dig drage, han faaer dig vel Beb ; beder ban dig ride, ban 

£aaer dig vel Hest. If Ood bids thee draw, he wiUfind thee a rope ; 

if he bids thee ride, he will find thee a horse, 
Bedre er at gaae M i en gron Eng, end at vsBre bonden til en 

Tomebosk. Better walk unshackled in a green meadow, than be 

bound to a thom-btuh, 
Bedre er at lide for Sandbed, end at Lonnes for Logn. Better suffer 

for truth, than prosper by falsehood. 
Bedre er Brod end Fuglesang. Bread is better than the song of birds. 
Bedre ingen Lov, end nden Fremgang. Better no law, than law not 

enforced. 
Den der tager en Enke med tre Bom, tager fire Tyve. He who marries 

a widow with three children, marries four thieves. 
Den der venter paa dod Mands Skoe, kommer Innge til at gaae 

barfodet. He who waits for dead men*s shoes, may have to go long 

barefoot. 
Den Milde giver sig rig, den Gierrige tager sig &ttig. The generous 

man grows rich in giving, the miser poor in taking 
Den skal viBre eu klog V»rt, som vU tage Fanden i Herberge. He 

must be a clever host that would take the devU into his hostelry, 
Der ere tre onde Naboer: store Floder, store Herrer, og Alfarvei. 

There are three bad neighbours : great rivers, great lords, and great, 

roads, 
Der er ikke saa liden Fisk, ban stunder jo til at blive en HvaJ. Every 

little fish expects to become a whale, 
Der er Baad mod Alt, nden mod Doden. There is help for everything, 

except death, 
Dersom SkisBgget gialdt, kunde Giedebokken prieke. If the beard 

were all, the goat might preach. 
Det er feurligt at »de Eirsebnr med store Hen er, de kaste een Stenene 
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i Hovedet. It is dangerous to eat cherries toith the great, they 

throw the stones at your head, 
Det er for sildigt at skyde Bronden igien naar Baruet er druknet It 

is too late to eover the well when the child is drowned, 
Det er godt at laane Gud og Ageren, de give gode Benter. It is good 

to lend to God and to the soil — they pay good interest. 
Det er godt at vsere PrsBst om Paaske, Bam om Faste, Bonde om Jutil, 

Fol om Hosten. It is good to be priest at Easter, child in Lent, 

peasant at Christmas, and foal in harvest-time 
' Det kommer igien/' sagde Manden, han gay sin So Flsesk. " It wiU 

come hachy' said the man when he gave his sow pork. 
Dyden i Midten, sagde Fanden, han sad imellem to Procutorer. 

Virtue in the middle, said the Devil, when seated between two 

lawyers, 
Een f^ende er for meget, og liundrede Venuer ere ei nok. One enemy 

is too much, and a hundred friends are not enough. 
Elsk mig lidt og elsk mig lenge. Love me little and love me long. 
Forgieves er at mede uden Krog, at Isdre uden Bog. It is vain to fish 

without a hook, or learn to read without a book. 
** Fruer bar Fruenoder," sagde Gal' Ane, hun slsebte sin Kaabe i 

Bendesteenen. '' Ladies have ladies* whims,** said crazy Ann, 

when she draggled her cloak in the gutter. 
Haabet er et Mg bvoraf Een faaer Blommen, en Anden Hviden, en 

Tredie Skallen. Hope is an egg, of which one man gets the yolk, 

another the white, and a third the shell, 
Hvo der bugger over sig, bam f alder Spaaneme i Oinene He that cuts 

above himself will get splinters in his eye. 
Hvo som bygger efter bver Mands Raad, lians Huus kommer kroget at 

staae. He who builds according to every man's advice will have a 

crooked house, 
Hurtig til Hatten, og seen til Pungen, gior ingen Skade. Put your 

hand quickly to your hat, and slowly in your purse, and you will 

take no harm. 
Ingen er saa lang, ban maa jo rsBkke sig, ingen saa liden ban maa jo 

bukke sig. No man is so tall that he need never stretch, and none 

so small that he need never stoop, 
Ingen skal foragte lidet Saar, fattig Fraande, eller ringe Fjende. 

Despise not a small wound, a poor kinsman, or an humble enemy. 
Jo kifflrere Bam, jo skarpere Biis. The dearer the child, the sharper 

must be the rod. 
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Kast ei Bnloxe til Vor Herre, han vender det skarpe igien. Throw not 

thy hatchet at the Lordy He will turn the sharp edge against thee. 
Kiend Ulv Paternoster, han siger dog : " Lam ! Lam ! " Though you 

teach a wolf the paternoster, he will say : ** Lamb ! Lamb ! " 
Log og Hog og en ond Qvinde komme god Mands Oine til at rinde. 

Onions, smohey and a shrew make a good man^s eyes water. 
Lovkion og Maler kan snart giore hvidt til sort. Lawyers and painters 

can soon change white to black. 
Lykken banker ofte paa, Tossen lader hende ved Doren staa. Fortune 

often knocks at the door, hut the fool does not invite her in. 
Lykken bser en Mand over Bsekken, om han gider spnmget. Luck 

will carry a man across the brook, if Tie is not too lazy to leap. 
Man fanger flere Finer med en Draabe Honning end med en Tonde 

.Sdike. More flies are caught with a drop of honey than unth a 

barrel of vinegar. 
Man kan ei seile hvorhen man vil, men hvor Vinden blssser. You 

cannot sail as you would, but as the wind blows. 
Man kan lukke for en Tyv, men ikke for en Logner. You may shut 

your doors against a thief hut not against a Uar. 
Man maa bsere sit Kors med Taalmodighed, sagde Manden, han tog 

sin Kone paa Ryggen. We must bear our cross with patience, 

said the man, when he took his wife on his back. 
Man skal rsevse godt Bam at det ikke bliver ondt, og ondt Bam at det 

ikke bliver vserre. Chastise a good child, that it may not grow 

bad, and a bad one, that it may not grow worse. 
Man skal skue en Pige i et Trug Deig, og ikke i en Springedands. 

You must judge a maiden at the kneading trough, and not in a 

' dance. 
Naar lade Heste ville afsted, gamle Qvinder dandse, og bvide Skyer 

regno, da er intet Ophor. When lazy horses begin to start, old 

women to dance, and white clouds to rain, there is no stopping 

them, 
Ord blnde en Mand og Hampereb Oxen. A man is bound by his word, 

an ox with a hempen cord. 
Slrjorten er Kroppen naermere end Kiortelen. The shirt is nearer to the 

body than the coat, 
Stakkarl er Staadder vserst, naar han Magt fanger. No one so hard 

upon the poor as the pauper who has got into power. 
Tag Baad af rodskjsegged Mand, og gaae snart fra ham. Take advice 

of a red-bearded man, and be gone. 
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Tidt vil den du ssetter paa din Axel, sidde paa dit Hoved. He that you 
seat upon your shoulder will often try to get upon your head. 

Til Udyd behoves Ingen Skolemester. Vice is learnt without a school- 
master. 

To Hnnd og ksem Hund, dog er Hund som han fdrre var. Wash a 
dog and comb a dog, he still remains a dog. 

Tomme Yogne buldre meest. Empty waggons make most noise. 

Tordenregn og Herregnnst falder altid ujevnt. Thunder-showers and 
great men's favours are always partial, 

Tre ere onde i Huus : Rog, Regn og en ond Qvinde. Smoker rain, 
and a scolding wife are three had things in a Jvouse. 

Tre Ting giore ikke godt; uden Hugg : Valnodtrseet, Asenet, og en ond 
Qvinde. There are three things from which no good can be got 
without a beating : a walnut-tree, a donkey, and a shrew. 

Tro alle vel, men dig selv bedst Trust everybody, but thyself most. 

Tun gen slides ei af gode Ord. Kind words don't wear out the tongue. 

Vcelsk Andagt og tydsk Faste gj elder intet. Italian devotion and 
O firman fasting have no meaning. 

Venlige Ord og faa ere Qvinders Pryd. Kind words and few are a 
woman^s ornament. 

Vi sidde nn alle vel, sagde Kacten han sad paa Flesket. We are all well 
placed, said the cat, when she was seated on the bacon. 

Vor Herre kommer nok, om han end ikke kommer til Hest. The Lord 
will not fail to come, though he may not come on horseback. 

I mnst leave for another occasion the proverbs of the 
Slavonic peoples, as well as those of the Hans or Magyars' 
which are interesting enough to occupy an entire paper. I 
hope, if it meets the approval of the; Society, to read this at 
another Session. 

That proverbs have a wider aim and reach than mere 
curiosity or interest, and may accomplish real effective results, 
the opinion of a late distinguished American historian and 
diplomatist* has afforded me encouraging evidence. He 
states that the earnestness, manliness, and resolute character 
of the American people, enabling them not only to win their 
independence, but to suffer with patience the many trials 

• Motley. 
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and disappointments inseparable from the task of building 
np a new commonwealth, was as mnch due to Benjamin 
Franklin as to George Washington ; and that Poor Richa/rd*8 
Almanack, with its maxims, proverbs, and teachings, had 
almost a biblical tendency in moulding the character of the 
young colonists. When troubles hovered over many an 
American household, Poor Richard's advice was resorted to 
as their dearest solace. 

Brief, beautiful, and yet how expressive, is the old 
adage— from the most ancient collection of proverbs — "A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it.*' 
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Among the nations that take rank in all that concerns 
the true civilisation of the present age, the Teutonic race 
does not occupy the lowest position ; and yet, of all the 
great human families that have contributed to the vast 
domain of art, science, literature and philosophy, the 
German people were the last to achieve prominence. Whilst 
Spain was revelling in the philosophic lore of her high 
schools in Cordova, Granada, Toledo, and Sarragossa; 
whilst Byzantium treasured up for itself the relics of the 
classic ages, and the wise men of Constantinople were 
sought by all the aspiring youth of Europe ; whilst Italy had 
her poets, painters, lyrics, and historians ; whilst France had 
her troubadours, minstrels, authors, and philosophers ; aye, 
and whilst this England of ours had its grand dramatists, 
poets, and thinkers, Germany possessed not even an intel- 
ligible language. These are very strong epithets, but I 
repeat that Germany did not even possess an intelligible 
language. A barbarous, rough, uncouth jargon, split into 
fifty dialects, served for the Teutonic race as a medium 
of conversation. The Suabian could not understand the 
Saxon dialect; the Saxon was totally different to the 
Hanoverian; the Hanoverian, again, was unintelligible to 
the Borussian ; whilst the Borussian was almost a stranger 
to the dweller of the North Sea borders. As in aU early 
races there were bardic effusions that served for the period 
as the chronicles of the times, so the Germans had their 
Meister-sangers, their Minnegangers, their Niebelungenlied, 
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their HeMenbnch, wild componndB of loYe, war, and 
romance, such as Macpherson has presented as in the book 
of Osdan ; bat even these effasions were the offspring of the 
Saabians, and the seat of the Meister-sang^s was held in 
the cities of Mainz, Naremberg, and Strasbarg, where a 
little of the dalcet soands of Italy and France coald easily 
be wafted across the borders. Hans Sachs, one of these 
minstrels, wrote rhyme by the yard, bat it contains the 
merest germs of trae poetry. 

Germany never took kindly either to Bome or Boman 
inflaence; from the days when Yarns was defeated by 
Arminios in the Teatoborg forest, and caosed the imperial 
Aognstns to cry, *^ Yarns, Yaras, give me back my legions !" 
to the present day, there has been a continoal straggle, both 
physically and mentally, with Latinism. The Christianity 
which Boniface preached to the Germans, bat which was 
more effectoally introduced by the sword of Charlemagne, 
had a very loose hold apon the popular mind. The belief in 
sprites, cobolds, nixes and elves, was eveiywhere prevalent 
among the Teutons. Every grove had its geist, every dell 
was haunted by a &iry, every crag was infested by cobolds, 
the powers of which were never doubted, but at best thought 
to be neutralised by a Christian formula, a cross-hilted 
sword, or a sainted relic ; and, as even now in Africa, where 
the Obeah priest and the medicine man have such powerful 
influence upon the ignorant multitude, so the reputed witch, 
for many centuries after the introduction of Christianity, 
shared with the priest not a little of the popular dread or 
favour. 

Split up, as the Teutonic races were politically, under 
numerous little potentates, it was impossible for one ruler to 
make a supreme effort for their regeneration. What was 
law in one little domain was ostracised in the neighbouring 
one, 
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There seems to have been only one common bond of 
onion in all these tribes, and that was hatred of the Walsh- 
man. By Walshman was understood those beyond the 
mountains. All the Latin races were thus classified by the 
German, the same as our Anglo-Saxons called those beyond 
their mountains Welshmen, whilst the Welsh themselves 
know of no such appellation, but style themselves Cymraeg. 
So the Italians, French, and Spaniards were known to the 
old Teutons as Welshmen, or Walshers. 

It is owiqg to Martin Luther, in the first instance, that 
the Germans possess a language. 

The writer of this Paper, be it understood, has no predi- 
lection for the dogmatic teachings of this heroic man ; but if 
there is any one human being more than another that has 
deserved well of his country ; if there is any one man who 
has indelibly stamped his high genius upon a whole people, 
who has tended to make them what they now are, it 
is undoubtedly Martin Luther. The philosopher, humbly 
though he may endeavour to deserve that name, dare never 
allow prejudice to stand between himself and truth ; so when 
the overgrown mosses of fierce hatred and prejudice have 
been torn away, and all traces of fungus that have clung 
to the name of this great German have been removed, the 
rough-hewn statue of the monk of Wittenburg will develop 
itself as that of one of the greatest literary benefactors of 
the Teutonic race. 

We will drop all reference to the immediate causes of the 
quarrel of Martin Luther with Borne; but once having 
seceded, he laboured hard to banish Latin ideas from his 
people. He successfully accomplished this by his magnifi- 
cent translation; magnificent, though from a critical point 
of view not free from error. By this huge labour he crushed 
at one blow all the uncouth dialects, and established a 
literary standard of phraseology, known as Hochdeutch, to 
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which, however, as we shall show, there was suhsequently 
much refinement and polish added, though from this Hoch- 
deutch the Germans have never materially deviated. Here 
at once the tnan of letters had a common form of expression 
which was tacitly accepted as a classic one. Luther was aided 
in his endeavours hy the invention of printing, for had it not 
been for this new discovery, which was almost simultaneous 
with his time, his efforts might have perished still-bom. 
This naturally caused his writings to penetrate every nook 
and corner of the dominion, whilst his preaching was only 
heard by the few. In addition to creating a language for the 
Germans, he was also a destroyer. He at one blow destroyed 
the lingering belief in elves, nixes, sprites, and cobolds, and 
gave the people a substitute in the biblical stories. 

Strange as it may appear, whilst the Teutons never would 
accept much from the Latins, they seized with avidity the 
stories and psalms and lyrics of the Semitic peasants ; and, 
whilst nothing of the Latin effusions had ever influenced the 
national life of the Germans, the writings in what is termed 
the sacred book permeated and interwove themselves in the 
daily life and action of the Teuton, until every warrior 
prated of the sword of the Lord and Gideon ; every heroine 
called herself a Deborah ; and every orator thought himself 
a Saul of Tarsus. Luther's versification, though very 
rugged, adapted itself to the popular tastes ; and, through 
the chanting of his vigorous and manly hymns, the know- 
ledge of Hochdeutch and classic German soon became the 
language of the people. 

The Thirty Years' War did much to destroy the germs of 
literature which were now fairly implanted on Teutonic soil. 
When mere boys, adults, and grey-haired men had to 
shoulder a pike, and do battle either for the Kaiser or the 
Snow-King ; when huge armies traversed and retraversed 
what were once smiling fields and lovely vineyards; when 
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countless villages were destroyed, cities razed to the ground, 
and huge fortresses levelled to the dust ; when nought was 
heard hut the moaning of the widow, the wailing of the 
orphan, and famished old men crying for hread, it can well 
be understood that the last thing to be cultivated would be 
the gentler muses; so that, except the German bible and 
Luther's hymns, there was left nothing but a literary and 
social chaos. There were still a few feeble attempts, but 
there was no real giant mind produced until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, in 1724, in the person of 
Immanuel Kant, who, though born and trained in strict and 
Lutheran principles, by his Kritic der Reinen Vernunft has 
influenced every free university in Germany. It is quite 
impossible, in the limits of an ordinary paper, to dwell 
at length upon the theories which. Kant has impressed upon 
the German people, and which, for good or evil, are now 
strongly influencing the Teutonic mind ; but, to explain 
briefly, it broke with the school of our Locke, and entirely 
opposed dogmatic philosophy. Kant's theory is neither the 
ofiispring of tradition, sentiment, or experience ; but, based 
upon pure argument and reason, there is nothing taken for 
granted except time and space, and these have to be filled in 
by the inquirer after truth. 

These principles, though in a modified form, were origi- 
nally introduced to Germany by Benedict Spinoza, who was 
born in 1632, in Amsterdam, of a family of Spanish Jewish 
exiles; when excommunicated from his congregation for his 
heretical opinions, he conformed to no sect, and, whilst 
earning his livelihood as a grinder of glasses for telescopes, 
ushered forth to the world several immortal works, the 
most important of which is Ethics Demonstrated Geoms- 
trically. 

Of Spinoza it may be said, that he lived so pure, 
unsullied, and blameless a life, that even his bitterest 
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enemies, whether they were of the Jewish or Christian 
conventional orthodoxy, coald not, with the exception of his 
nonconformity, adduce one single fault in the character 
or virtue of this singularly meek and unobtrusive person. 
Though courted by the Great Cond6, and tempted by the 
Elector Palatine to occupy a philosophic chair in the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, he remained independent, and continued 
his handicraft until his death ; and his disinterestedness was 
also evinced by his refusing a legacy of two thousand 
guilders, bequeathed to him by an ardent admirer, named 
Van Yries, — ^for, being unmarried, he always urged that he 
wanted nothing. 

It is from Kant that Germany has received the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza,* and thus indirectly the latter has driven 
in the wedge of freedom of thought more firmly, the thin 
end of which was first implanted by Martin Luther. 

A great landmark in German literature was made by 
Moses Mendelssohn. He did for the German language what 
Alexander Pope, Addison, and others of that school, did for 
our own. This man is a living example of how the most 
obstinate difficulties, that seem almost insurmountable, are 
overcome by patience and perseverance. He was ushered 
into the world, so to say, " handicapped *' with every con- 
ceivable obstacle. He was a Jew, at a period when this 
was equivalent to being a social pariah. He was, more- 
over, a cripple from his birth ; and his father, a poor scribe or 
law-writer, could give him naught upon leaving his native 
town of Dessau for Berlin but his paternal blessing. So 
great was his poverty, that he relates that when he arrived in 
the Prussian metropolis, in 1742, he lived upon a turnip 

« 

* In a discnssion which followed the reading of Uie Paper, the Rev. Profeesor 
Prag traced the teachings of Spinoza to the writings of Maimonides, a distingaished 
Jewish philosopher, bom at CordoTa, in Spain, in 1 189. 
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daily, which he marked bo that he might be able to make 
two meals, and not be tempted to eat the whole. Some time 
afterwards he obtained a situation as bookkeeper at a silk 
merchant's, named Bernard, and eventually became a partner 
in the concern, and rose to be a wealthy man. By the 
merest chance, he happened, at a book-stall, to purchase an 
English book, which prompted him to the study of our lan- 
guage ; this eventuated in his becoming an ardent disciple of 
Locke, and an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare. He 
subsequently taught himself Latin and Greek ; and it is 
said that such was the capacity of his memory that he could 
repeat Virgil by heart. In 1754, he formed an acquaintance 
with Lessing, then a young aspirant for literary fame, but at 
that time quite unknown ; and also, about this period, a pro- 
minent bookseller and publisher, named Nicolai ; both 
Lutherans of the straitest type. The warm friendship of 
these three persons was only terminated by death; and to 
these three persons modem German literature owes a vast 
debt of gratitude. 

At the termination of the Seven Years' War, there was 
another attempt to Latinise German culture ; and this was 
brought about by the predilections of Frederick the Great for 
all that was French and of Gallic tendency. The monarch 
himself encouraged only French philosophy and literature ; 
his writings were all in that language, and the only passport 
to Court favour was by the adoption of French manners. 
Voltaire, as is known, was a resident in Berlin, and was the 
bosom friend of the king; and not only was Voltairianism 
the prevailing fashion of society, but all the current literature 
consisted of feeble translations of French authors, and every ■^z 
play produced on the stage was a weak adaptation of some 
French dramatist. 

Mendelssohn, Lessing, and Nicolai, well knowing the 
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current of popular feeling ran in a contrary direction, set 
themselves to work to stem the tide of this literary Gallic 
invasion. Firstly, Moses Mendelssohn strove to euphonise 
the German language, created new phrases, all of Teutonic 
ori^n, but rounded and elegantly finished, so that he was 
enabled to compete on equal terms with the polish of the 
French expression. He endeavoured, in his celebrated 
Morgen Stvden, or '' Morning Hours,*' to create an epigram- 
matic style hitherto unknown in Teutonic literature ; and, in 
order to wean the German people from the teachings of 
Spinoza and Kant, he wrote his celebrated Phddon, or the 
Immortality of the Soui, wherein he endeavoured to prove 
that man, after all, has a limit in human reason, and that the 
sum of everything is not tim^ and space, but that wise 
phUosophy may be cultivated, with axioms based upon the 
experiences of past ages. He believed with Tacitus : - 

'' Omnia quae nunc vetustissima creduntur nova fuere.; 
et quod hodie exemplis tuemur inter exempla erit." 

''All the most ancient things were once new; and what 
we now defend by example will in future be quoted as an 
example." 

He next threw down the gauntlet to the French 
literary school, by introducing to the German public, for the 
first time, the English style of literature and thought, and 
ran Shakespeare against Bacine and Moliere. Here he was 
greatly assisted by his good friend Lessing, who may be 
termed the father of the true German drama. Through the 
persuasion of Moses Mendelssohn, Lessing was induced to 
create his dramas, not upon French, but upon English 
models; and, dangerous as was the experiment, it succeeded 
beyond their most sanguine expectations, and he wrote a 
series of dramas, such as Miss Sara Sampson, Emilia^ 
GaUoti, Minna Von Barnhelm, and culminating in Nathan 
the Wise; all founded upon the Shakesperian style, and 
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these effectually drove away all French adaptations. The 
play of Nathan the Wise is still one of the most favoured 
representations of the German classic stage. It treats of 
a very difficult subject, harmony with variations of opinion, 
the three principal characters being the Sultan Saladin, a 
Mahomedan ; a Christian Knight Templar ; and Nathan the 
Wise, a Jew. 

Lessing was at one time accused by venomous critics 
of being a Pagan, with Hellenic tendencies; but this was 
admirably refuted by Moses Mendelssohn, who effectually 
proved, in a splendid Apologia, that his friend Lessing, if he 
did not believe all that the infallible Popes of Lutheranism 
had propounded, was, notwithstanding, a better Christian, 
and a truer-hearted German than many of his detractors. 

The merits of Nicolai, the third in this trio of friends, 
must not be forgotten, for, by his practical experience as a 
publisher and bookseller, he gave the philosophic Mendelssohn 
and the dramatic Lessing the benefit of his vast experience ; 
and, in spite of the tempting opportunity of pandering to 
the influence of the Gallic tendencies of the Court of 
Potsdam, he continued to foster among the people the love 
for true German literature, which, though at first gave little 
hope of gain, eventuated in ultimate pecuniary success. 

By this time an enduring taste for all English literature 
had struck a deep root in German soil, owing to the labours 
of Schlegel and Tieck, and a host of others, who translated 
Shakespeare so admirably into the very rhythm and style of 
the great dramatist himself, that the plays of the bard 
of Avon were more frequently represented upon the German 
stage than those of their own native authors. But this had 
another and an unsought-for tendency, which leads us into 
the beginning of the present century, and necessitates our 
making a few reflections upon the pre-nineteenth century and 
the post-nineteenth century German literature. 
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Until, say, the close of last century, the poetry, philo- 
sophy, and general literature of Germany had only one 
object and one tendency, namely, the discipline of the mind, 
the cultivation of the beautiful, and the craving after the 
unknown. 

The invasion of Germany by the great Napoleon, coupled 
with the influence of the Shakesperian drama upon the 
public mind, completely revolutionised the tendency of 
Teutonic literature. Thus the play of Jvlius Casa/r could 
not be represented without the audience clamouring for 
liberty. Coriolanus was almost the cause of tumultuous 
riots. King John, Henry V., Richard III., and Henry 
VHL, containing, as these dramas do, strong political 
allusions, were eagerly taken up by the people, and there 
was, for the first time, a strong tugging at the political 
chains which had so long kept the sleeping giant from 
rising. The two great offsprings of this national feeling 
were Schiller and Goethe. These poets were the production 
of what may be termed the school of compromise in Ger- 
many. This section, whilst not rejecting the ideas of 
Spinoza and Kant, allied itself to the teachings of Moses 
Mendelssohn and Lessing, or rather of the Anglican school ; 
and, whilst searching for the unknown, they would not look 
upon tradition and sentiment as so much rubbish only 
obstructing the path of truth ; they rather treated tradition 
and sentiment as crutches, enabling the lame to walk until 
he might eventually dispense with these aids. But Schiller 
struck an original path for himself. Fight, if you will, 
thought he, for the liberty of the mind*, but, before all, fight 
for the liberty of the person. To accomplish this for 
the German people seems to have been the task of his 
life. 

There existed no Press at that period in Germany, in our 
modem acceptation of the term, the journals of those days 
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reporting merely local events, theatrical criticisms, and 
financial quotations. Leading articles on political occurences 
were rigidly forbidden by the Govemment Censor. There 
was only one vehicle left for the expression of pubHc opinion, 
viz., the drama and the stage ; and here Schiller unfolded to 
the mind a lavish profusion of grand historical pictures. 

His Don Carlos roused the people to fury by the depic- 
tion of the incapable Philip 11. of Spain, who frittered away 
the grand resources of a noble people. His Cabale und 
Liebe, "Love and Latrigue," stung like an adder at the 
petty intrigues of the German microscopic principalities, and 
dealt "caste" a reeling blow. The Maid. of Orleans gave 
the Germans new hopes of political regeneration. His 
Maria Stuart, The Death of Wallenstein, and The Con- 
spiracy of Fiesco, all written with a purpose, culminated in 
his Wilhelm Tell, one of the few perfect dramas that 
exist. 

It is here that he throws his whole soul into the work 
of the political resurrection of his country, veiled, of course, 
by a semblance of Swiss independence ; and his last lesson 
to the German people is given in these words of Atting- 
hausen, who, when dying, mutters : — " Cling ye one to 
another, firm and for ever ! Let no free city be a stranger to 
another. Preach it high upon your mountains, that all your 
States shall quickly join as one. I charge ye, Unite, unite, 
unite!" 

No one can describe the effect upon the German people of 
those last words, " Seyd einig, einig, einig ! " 

I remember, in 1861, the first time I ever visited 
Germany, seeing WiUiam Tell represented in the Berlin 
" Opernhaus," when the whole audience sprang to their feet, 
and shouted " We will, we will ! " 

As Englishmen, we who have enjoyed constitutional 
freedom so long cannot imagine its effect ; and, without 
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doabt, the possession of the long-wished-for unity by the 
German people will eventually weaken the force of this 
sentiment, even with them, 

Goethe was, wiUiout doubt, from a philosophic point of 
view, the superior of Schiller ; though the latter was much 
more national in his feelings^ still Goethe, by his Egmont, 
a drama depicting the rising in the Netherlands, materially 
aided the cause of political literature ; but Goethe was much 
too vielseitig, as the Germans would call it, that is, many 
sided — he touched upon the whole range of human wisdom — 
to have been a truly political writer. His Faust, the great 
masterpiece of poetic literature, is even now a vast riddle 
which every one solves after his own particular mode of 
thought. I would venture to believe that it was written as a 
compromise between the philosophy of Spinoza and Eant, 
and traditional and conventional orthodoxy. Faust yearns 
for the unknown, has sacrificed every earthly pleasure for the 
one unattainable object. The mind of Faust, encased within 
the frail human frame, succumbs to that which is earthly 
and natural. A girl, Gretchen, and rejuvenation, is the 
exchange he receives for aimless philosophy. Faust, safe in 
his early career of isolation, now runs riot, and is lost by con- 
tact with the world and things worldly, his old philosophy 
availing him nought when brought face to face with daily 
life ; he is only saved in the end from utter misery by the 
conventional orthodoxy of Gretchen, upon whom he leans 
rather than follows. The last words of Faust are most 
suggestive — 

'* Im vorgefiihl von solehem hohen Gluck 
Geniess ich jetzt den hochsten Augdnblick." 

" In the mere hope of eternal bliss 
I now feel eternal bliss indeed." 

I dare not mention a tithe of the many illustrious names 
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that have adorned the Valhalla of German literature and 
philosophy. I must pass Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Herder, 
Humboldt, Varnhagen Von Ense, and many others, confining 
myself only to the leaders and not their followers, and now 
proceed to treat upon the newest and latest phase in Teutonic 
thought. 

When the great Napoleon was vanquished, and the 
German people returned to their homes, after haying fought 
and bled for the independence of their country, they awoke to 
find themselves the victims of a terrible delusion. After all 
their sacrifices, the net result to the people seemed to be 
increased taxation and a change of masters, a prince bearing a 
German instead of a French name. The various kings, grand 
dukes and other princelets combined among themselves, and, 
scared by the nightmare of revolution, strove to repress eivery 
symptom of free thought ; and a curious alliance took place, 
from 1815 to 1880, between the Ultramontanes and the 
teachers of extreme Lutheranism, and prompted the govern- 
ments to banish and proscribe all ideas that were at variance 
with strict legitimacy or orthodoxy. England was cited as a 
wretched, unfortunate country, without the moral courage to 
rid itself of that odious constitutional system which must 
eventually swallow it up in a whirlpool of revolution and 
terror. 

Naturally, a violent reaction took place against the 
teachings of this system, which was mainly fostered among 
the students in the various Universities ; they formed them- 
selves into clubs, called Burschenschafften, or Boyships, and 
strove to the utmost to combat the formal piety which 
was at that period the prevailing tone of good society. 

That happy compromise which had been inaugurated by 
Schiller and Goethe was thrown to the winds, and the ethics 
of Spinoza and the teaching of Eant came to the forefront 
again ; indeed, by many intelligent minds, it began to be 
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discnssed whether Napoleon was the great monster of evil 
that their rulers had taught them to believe ; and the thought 
entered their minds, and not unjustly, that the overthrow of 
many abuses and antiquated and useless institutions was not 
a little due to the influence of this child of the French Revo- 
lution, and that this great upheaving of modern society, like 
the rising of the Nile, which, for the time being, carried havoc 
and destruction in its course, had, notwithstanding, left 
sufficient fertilising material in its train to compensate them 
for their temporary troubles and losses. There was just a 
little hankering again after Latinism. Every student spoke of 
Cato and of Cicero and Brutus, when again a saviour 
appeared to the Teutonic philosophic and political world in 
the person of Henry Heine. 

If you ask a young German to-day which is his favourite 
author, he will tell you Henry Heine. Ask the mature 
German, who has contributed most to forming his ideas, 
most probably he will say Heine. Ask a German matron, 
whose ballads please her most, and you will elicit the 
name of Heine. And if you see a coy maiden emerge with 
a book from her boudoir, and with her eyes half suffused 
with tears, it is more than probable that Heine's verses have 
been the cause of her distress. It would be difficult to com- 
pare Henry Heine with any one of our English authors, 
but he might be defined as possessing the peculiarities of 
three of our distinguished men ; he is very much of a Byron, 
a little more of Macaulay, with a dash of Tom Hood the 
elder. To him Germany largely^owes"her]J[present ^literary 
and political independence ; aye," even as much as to the 

* 

redoubtable Bismark and Moltke. 

One of Heine's English critics,2Edgar Alfred Bowring, 
says : " Comparatively little known"and]^little appreciated in 
England, the name of Heine is in Germany familiar as a 
household word, and while on the one hand many of his 
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charming poems have become dear to the hearts of thousands 
and tens of thousands of his fellow countrymen, and are 
sung alike in the palace and the cottage, in the country and 
in the town, on the other hand his sterner works have done 
onuch to influence the political and religious tendencies of 
the modem German school." 

Thus far the critic, who is accurate in every word. 

Crossed in his afiecfcions in early life, while yet in his 
teens he wrote songs, as he says, to sing that he might hot 
weep. Or, in his own words — 

On my ^fe, a life of darkness, 

Once a vision sweet shone bright, 
Since that vision sweet hath faded 

I *m now veiPd in utter night. 

When in darkness children wander, 

Soon their spirits die away, 
And to overcome their terror 

Some loud song straight carol they. 

I, a foolish child, am singing 

In the dark that *s spread around ; 
Though my song may give no pleasure, 

Yet mine anguish it hath drowned. 

Heine's principal weapon lay, however, in his satire — 
a satire that spared neither rank nor degree — and much as it 
is to be deplored, it spared not that which men hold most 
sacred; it was the natural reaction of the pietism and hypo- 
crisy which was predominant after the Napoleonic wars. 

The Grenadiers is as popular in France as in Germany ; 
I give it you in its English guise — 

Two grenadiers travelled towards France one day, 

On leaving their prison in Russia, 
And sadly they hung their heads in dismay 

When they reached the frontier of Prussia. 
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For there they first heard the etory of woe, 

That France had utterly perished, 
The grand army had met with an overthrow, 

They had captured their emperor cherished. 

Then hoth of the grenadiers wept fall sore 

At hearing the terrihle story, 
And one of them said, Alas ! once more 

My wounds are bleeding and gory. 

. The other one said, The dream 's at an end, 
With thee I would die right gladly. 
But I Ve wife and child at home I must tend, 
For without me they 'd fare but badly. 

What matters my child, what matters my wife, 

A heavier care has arisen. 
Let them beg, if they 're hungry, all their life. 

My emperor sighs in a prison. 

Dear brother, pray grant me this one last prayer. 

If my hours I now must number, 
take my corpse to my country fair. 

That there it may peacefully slumber. 

The legion of honour, with ribbon red. 

Upon my bosom place thou, 
And put in my arm my musket dread. 

And my sword around me brace thou. 

And so in my grave will I silently lie, 
And watch like a guard o'er the forces. 

Until the roaring of cannon hear I, 
And the trampling of neighing horses. 

My emperor then will ride o'er my grave. 
While the swords glitter brightly and rattle. 

Then armed to the teeth will I rise from the grave. 
For my emperor hastening to battle. 
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With pardonable egotism he used to say he was the 
first man of this century, as he was bom on January 1st, 
1800. 

Heine's mode of treating Germany was similar to that, if 
I may use a homely simile, of a boy with a whipping-top ; 
he lashed Germany until he made it spin, or, like a physi- 
cian, he used such strong counter-irritants so as to bring the 
evil to the surface. He would taunt the German, in prose 
and poetry, that Britain ruled supreme on the wave, France 
upon the land, whilst Germany held undisputed sway over 
the clouds. Whilst, he said, England loved liberty like a 
wife, possessing it, loving it, and cherishing it, France loved 
liberty like a sweetheart, always coquetting, yet never 
wedding, whilst Germany loved liberty like her old grand- 
mother. 

His terrible and withering sarcasm upon the petty 
princes in Germany, and upon the cloudy policy of Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, caused an order for his arrest, but, 
being warned from a friendly source high in favour at court, 
he escaped to France, where he resided until his death. 
When taunted by his opponents with his flight, he retorted 
that all distinguished men fled once in their lives. He 
said that Moses fled from Egypt ; Jesus fled with his 
parents from Palestine; Mahomet fled to Medina; Henry 
Heine fled to Paris; and, to cap all, the great king 
of Prussia and his whole army fled from Napoleon at 
Jena. 

From Paris he launched his thunderbolts against all that 
was effete and rotten in the old Germanic system. His 
influence with the German people was positively unbounded. 
The Av^gshwrg Gazette, to which he contributed articles, 
caused a vibration throughout the whole empire. 

In a magnificent poem, entitled Oermany, he thus 
addresses the king — 
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O king, I really wish thee weU, 

When this advice to thee I 'm giving ; 
Due reverence pay to poets dead, 

But tender be to the living. 

Affiront the living poets not, 

With weapons and flames they are furnished, 
More terrible far than the lightnings of Jove, 

By the poets created and burnished. 

Is Dante's hell to thee unknown, 

With its terrible trinary verses ? 
The man whom the poet has there shut up. 

Will never escape from his curses. 

When Louis, king of Bavaria, built the celebrated Val- 
halla in Munich, he placed therein the statues of all German 
worthies, from Teut, the founder of the Teutons, to Schinder- 
hannes, the celebrated brigand ; but, being a good son of the 
church, he would not include Martin Luther. In a poem, 
directed to king Louis, Heine has this verse — 

But Luther, the blockhead amongst them all, 

Has no place in this proud mausoleum ; 
The whale 'mongst fishes is often left out 

In a natural history museum. 

It is much to be deplored that the great influence which 
Heine exercised upon the German mind, brought with it also 
a spirit of doubt in all tradition, whether sacred or otherwise. 
Indeed, Heine called himself a Greek and a Pagan, though 
during the eight last years of his life, when he was confined 
to a bed of sickness, he employed most of his time in reading 
the Scriptures. 

Of his beloved fatherland he writes — 

Beauteous cradle of my sorrow, 

Beauteous grave of all my peace, 
Beauteous land, we part to-morrow, 

Fare-thee-well, our ties must cease. 
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Fare-thee-well, thou threshold holy. 

Where my loved one sets her feet ; 
Fare-thee-well, thou spot so holy, 

Where we chanced at first to meet. 

And my limbs in wanderings dreary, 

Sadly drag I full of gloom, 
Till I lay my head, all weary, 

In a chilly, distant tomb. 

And of himself he mournfully utters — 

Not one mass will e'er be chanted, 
Not one Hebrew prayer be muttered ; 

When the day I died returneth. 
Nothing will be sung or uttered. 

Some of Heine's political prophecies are truly remarkable, 
such as his description, in a minutely exact manner, of the 
probable fall of Louis Philippe and his escape to England, 
written some ten years before the eyent took place ; also his 
forecast of the destruction of the Vendome Column by the 
Communists ; also the taunt, when the Parisian fortifications 
were being built by Louis Philippe, that they would be a stone 
shroud to beleaguered Paris, and would be the means of her 
starvation, not as the French thought, their salvation ; 
he also predicted that the first war between France and 
Germany would eventuate in the loss to the French of Alsace 
and Lorraine ; * he also foreshadowed a circumstance which 
has not yet been fulfilled, — he says, "Poor Napoleon, well 
had it been for thee had thy people allowed thee to slumber 
peacefully in St. Helena's Isle ; the English would never have 
disturbed thee. Once let Communism get fairly hold of 
France, and they will take thy ashes firom the Invalides and 
throw them into the Seine, as a vain-glorious tribute to 
universal brotherhood." 

* Heine died in 1856, long before the Franco-PrnsBlan war was ever dreamt of. 
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If we pass in review all tbe great minds that Germany 
has produced — and they are not a few— none have influenced 
the latest phase of German thought to a greater extent than 
the poet Henry Heine. 

Whether Heine was ever reconciled to traditionary belief 
remains unsettled to this day. I venture to think he was. 
Among his last verses, written shortly before his death, 
are these — 

The body to poor soul replied, 
Cheer up, be not dissatisfied, 
We peacefully must learn to bear 
What Fate apportions as our share. 
I was the lamp's wick, I mnst now 
Consume away ; the spirit thou 
Wilt be selected by-and-by. 
To sparkle as a star on high 
Of purest radiance. I 'm but rags, 
Mere stuff, like rotten tinder bags, 
Collapsing &st, and nothing worth, 
Becoming what I was — ^mere earth. 



There is a little mound of earth in the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise containing all that was mortal of Henry Heine. 
Germans visiting Paris, make a pilgrimage to this spot. 
Even strong, sturdy men are not ashamed of a tear, and 
why should they be, for does not that hallowed ground con- 
tain one of the men who made their German Empire ? 
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The science of Political Economy has, within the last gene 
ration, attracted a higher degree of attention than for many 
previous ages. Unlike Poetry, History, or general Literature, 
in this pursuit the learner has no brilliant flights of imagi- 
nation, no glowing feats of arms, no beautiAil traits of 
character, to wile away the monotony of mental labour ; he 
has before him nothing but facts and figures. Yet withal 
it has its points of interest. The just and careful administra- 
tion of the finances of a country, more than any other cause, 
developes civilization, and elevates a nation firom insignifi- 
cance to a prominent position in the world's status. 

It must strike one, however, very forcibly, that during the 
last century and a half, nations have been heaping debt upon 
debt, carrying on wars, making treaties of peace, vainly 
hoping each would be a durable basis of tranquillity. War 
has recommenced, after the lapse of very little time ; until 
some governments have actually had to succumb under their 
enormous indebtedness. 

The mode of providing for the wants of State are now 
nearly identical in every civilized community. Be it the 



Ozar with his millions of subjects, to whom he is irrespon- 
sible, the Constitutional Monarch, who governs hand in hand 
with his people, or the Republic, that is ruled by its chosen 
oflBcers — one mode is adopted. Taxes are drawn from the 
governed, both direct and indirect, suflScient to cover all 
expenses. When, however, the expenditure is considerably 
more than the income, in order not to press too heavily upon 
the people, a loan is contracted, either terminable, or repay- 
able in instalments, principal and interest, in a lapse of years ; 
or interminable, that is, the government only consenting to 
pay the interest of such loan, the debt itself remaining a con- 
solidated fund, which can be transferred by the original leaner 
to another, according to the market value per cent, of such 
security. It is the last of these debts which constitutes the 
principal feature of transactions in our Stock Exchanges. 

The total amount of indebtedness of Great Britain and her 
colonies amounts, in round numbers, to £944,189,000, of 
foreign countries to d62,6e0,000,000. If we average, for 
England and her colonies, an annual interest of 4 per cent., 
we have an amount of £37,765,000 to provide, simply to 
pay off the yearly charge upon us for this borrowed money. 
If we could think it possible that a philosopher had no 
knowledge of history, he, glancing at these figures, might 
suppose that there exists not a village without a school, not a 
misery that has not been amply relieved, no resource that 
has not been developed, and that with so much money at 
command no improvement tending to the development of 
our kind has been omitted. Yet we are aware that the 
greater part of the loans contracted by the different govern- 
ments were either for war, or preparations for war, or for 
defence from hostile attacks. The real solid advantages of 
peace and civilization have added but a small proportion of 
their share to this aceumulated debt. 

The United States of America have in five years loaned 



the sum of £565,000,000, not for peaceful pursuits, but in 
the old European warlike fashion, though I must confess 
the object attained was worthy of the expenditure. 

No service can be rendered to society by indulging in 
speculations as to how all this could have been avoided, and 
we doubt ve?7 much how indeed modern society could have 
been spared this, for the very legislators that have tended 
most to pile this edifice of debt must, at the conclusion of 
their projects, have been astounded at the " Frankenstein *' 
that they had called into existence. We glance briefly into 
past history to ascertain why this national indebtedness is 
but a plant of comparatively modern growth. 

We must bear in mind that spoil and captives were the 
prizes of the ancient victors. The Greek, when he led his 
phalanx into the stranger's territory, shewed his warriors the 
luxurious vineyards and smiling fields of the Persian to 
tempt them to conquer; even far, far back, when the 
Hebrews were led into Canaan, the land flowing with milk 
and honey was the reward of a forty years* wandering in the 
wilderness. The golden shores of Gades in Spain called the 
Phoenician mariners with alacrity to spirited achievements ; 
and Hannibal, from the Alpine heights, shewed his weary 
Garth agenians the fields and lovely plains that should amply 
repay the toil and expense of their enterprise. The great 
Eoman empire spread itself far and wide almost without ex- 
pense by the tempting territory on all sides ready to the grasp 
of the military adventurer. The Huns and Goths marched 
like a cloud over the civilized portions of the earth ; and, 
to leap over centuries, the Normans, attracted by the green 
meadows and splendid soil of this our country, came over 
to seize by their prowess what the Saxon could not by force 
of arms retain. The Norman William without difficulty 
obtained from his newly- enriched nobles such assistance 
as he needed for his military projects ; his successors, and 
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more especially John, found a rather prolific source of 
revenue from his Jewish subjects, when in want of money : a 
few threats, a little massacre, and not in quite so severe a 
degree, a tooth or so drawn from these heretical subjects, soon 
brought these patient people to purchase with their property 
and gold that temporary security which the law denied them. 
The same process was carried on, more or less, in all countries 
on the continent of Europe. When Philip Augustus drove 
these people from his dominions, after relieving them of 
their moveables, he, a few years afterwards, had to recall 
them, one of his lords justly exclaiming, " yon have killed 
" the goose that laid the golden eggs." Yet it must not be 
thought that these alone had to bear the brunt of spoliation, 
the Barons did not allow their serfs to pass unscathed. The 
peasantry of Europe had to pay very dear indeed in life, limb, 
as well as with their scanty means, for the necessaries of war. 
Nor did the humble classes alone bear their share of the 
burden, for the Patrician himself did not shrink from making 
a goodly show of retainers, and many a Baron impoverished 
himself by lavish munificence to his followers. 

There were, however, numerous agencies at work to entirely 
alter the means of carrying on warfare. The foremost 
amongst these was the increase of population and the rise of 
the mercantile burghers. The Hanse towns, the rich cities of 
Flanders, had each a voice and an influence in the mainte- 
nance of peace or war. There were no more lands and terri- 
tories left whereby the military adventurer or the soldier of 
fortune could lure his followers, by the promises of wide 
estate and ample means. Everything had already been par- 
celled out in a former generation, and those that gained their 
soil by the sword, took pains to inure themselves to keep it 
by the same means. 

Another cause, and not the least, was the invention of 
gunpowder. This subtle agent, secretly, silently, as if in 



mockery of religion, ushered into the world from a monkish 
cell, was destined to be a greater innovator into the then 
system of society than the most elaborate scheme of the 
legislator s brain. The mailed knight was once a match for 
a score of unprotected peasantry, and a charge of men encased 
in armour was a striking argument to the revolutionary rabble 
or misguided patriot. This was all changed ; and the shot 
from a well-directed musket, a thousand feet distant, made 
the chevalier feel that strength and armour must give way to 
the new tactics. Feudalism gradually declined in England. 
It waned under Edward, the hero of Cressy and Poictiers . 
still sank under the Lancastrian Henry of Agincourt, but 
being once more galvanized into life, like the last flickering 
of a candle, in the wars of the Boses, is seen devastating 
the country, injuring commerce, but centering the power in 
the hands of the Yorkist Edward. With Guy Earl of 
Warwick, called " The Kingmaker," was closed a volume of 
events that modem society forbids us to believe will ever be 
re-opened. With the fall of Eichard and the union of the 
rival families in the person of Henry VII, commences an 
entirely new era in the political, social, and financial records 
of England ; and history has hardly yet given credit to the 
indomitable energy, unflinching perseverance, and rigid eco- 
nomy, bordering almost upon parsimony, which were the 
principal characteristics of this sovereign. He had to com- 
bat with internal dissensions and the intrigues of open and 
secret foes. Notwithstanding this, commerce revived under 
his sway, new lands were discovered, and by the example of 
the King, money was accumulated in all parts of the country, 
so that it is really surprising, if we consider the havoc which 
the innumerable conflicts between rival dynasties had perpe- 
trated upon the kingdom, that in one reign the country should 
have been raised to that comparative state of prosperity which 
England really enjoyed at the death of Henry VII. The 
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amount of ready cash left by this monarch was £1,800,000. 
If we consider that the lb. troy of silver was worth at that 
time but £l 17s. 6d., and the value of commodities being 
so much less than now, the amount for that period is some- 
thing colossal. 

The extravagance of his son, Henry VIII, speedily dissi- 
pated the hardly- accumulated riches of the father, and the 
spoliation of the pious bequests of our Catholic forefathers 
went to replenish the exhausted exchequer of this monarch. 
Among the means employed by the successors of the Tudor 
dynasty to provide for the expenditures beyond the balanc|B 
of taxation, was recourse to temporary loans from the gold- 
smiths of London, who were the first bankers, as well as from 
the Flemish burghers. Elizabeth managed her finances so 
admirably that not only did she not overtax her people, but 
by means of economy, she paid all the debts which she found 
on the crown with their full interest, though some of these 
debts had been contracted during the reign of her father. 
Some loans which she had exacted at the commencement of 
her reign were repaid by her, a practice in that age some- 
what unusual ; and she had established her credit upon such 
a footing that no Sovereign could more readily command any 
sum which the public exigencies might at any time require. 
In former times, when English princes had recourse for 
voluntary loans to the city of Antwerp, they had to pay 10, 
12, and even 15 per cent, interest, besides making the city of 
London join in the security. Elizabeth was enabled, through 
Gresham, to obtain frotja that city a loan of £200,000 at 
eight per cent, interest per annum, and in later parts of 
her reign she was enabled to obtain loans in England, the 
credit of the government having so much improved by the 
careful management of the Sovereign. Her successor, James, 
more through his foolish liberality than actual extravagance, 
caused himself soon to fall into financial difficulties. 
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A very happy Frenoh couplet well describes tbe contraat 
between thia and the former reign ; they said abroad-^ 

Tandis qu* Elizabeth fut Roy 
L'Anglois fut d'Eapagne Teffroy, 
MaintenaDt devise et caquette 
Kegi par la Eeine Jacquette. 

which freely translated runs thus — 

Whilst Elizabeth was King 
England was to Spain a fear; 
But with Jacquette as Queen 
They only talk and prattle there. 

The amount which this Sovereign raised daring his reign for 
extraordinary disbursements was dG2,200,000, and this includes 
the questionable income derived by the sale of the title of 
Baronet. Interest was at 10 per cent, per annum. In 1624 
it was reduced to 8 per cent. The customs produced in 1604 
;£ 1 27,000, at the latter end of James's reign they yielded 
*£ 190,000. According to Kaleigh, in the year 1583, at a 
general review taken of all men capable of bearing arms, the 
number was found to be 1,172,000; it is not possible, 
however, to warrant the exactness of this computation. 
The pay of a private was 8d. a day, of a lieutenant 2s., 
of an ensign Is. 6d. The privates were at that time drawn 
from a better rank than at present, and approached nearer to 
that of the oflScers. 

The period of English history known as the civil war of 
Charles and the Parliament would in itself be sufficiently 
expansive to form an interesting study to the political econo- 
mist, and it would take too much of our space to gLance at 
the various means for raising money during this troubled 
time. 

The customs yielded, it is said, before the civil wars a sum 
of ^6500,000, ten times the amount raised in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but this is perhaps exaggerated. 

The Post-house in 1653 was farmed at j6 10,000 a-year, 
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which was at that time thought a considerahle sum for the 
three kingdoms. Interest in 1650 was reduced to 6 per cent, 
per annum. From 1619 to 1638 there had been coined 
£6,942,000; from 1638 to 1667 £7,733,000. Dr. Davenant 
tells us, from the registers of the mint, that between 1558 and 
1659 there had been coined £19,332,476 in gold and silver. 
We have specially forborne to touch upon the political bear- 
ings of this memorable epoch ; but whatever were the faults 
of Cromwell, nothing of the national property was used by 
the Protector for private ends ; on the contrary, the finances 
were strictly and conscientiously devoted to the requirements 
of the state. In 1652 the Commonwealth maintained a stand- 
ing army of 60,000 men, its pay amounting to £1,047,715. 

During the protectorship of Bichard Cromwell the whole 
public revenue was £1,868,717, the expenses £2,201,040. 
An additional revenue was demanded from Parliament to 
meet this deficit. 

The reign of Charles II, marked as it was by lasciviousness 
and boundless extravagance, presents a chaos of confusion. 
To raise money to supply his luxurious court he had not only 
to marry a wife he did not love, for the sake of her dowry, 
but had to stoop to an expedient hateful to English feeling, 
that of accepting a pension from a foreign monarch, and selling 
territory that had been won by the valour of his ancestors. 

The conduct of his brother and successor, James II, havitig 
been odious to the great majority of his subjects, he abdicated 
the throne. The Dutch William and his wife Mary, the 
daughter of the previous Sovereign, became, by what is termed 
the Revolution, though that is hardly consistent with our 
present ideas of that term, the occupants of the throne of 
these realms. 

Before proceeding further we must take a view of the 
afi^airs of Europe, in order to comprehend the financial beam- 
ings of this reign, which may indeed be termed the source of 
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modem monetary operations. Spain, which at one time was 
dominant in Europe, had sunk hy internal dissensions and 
mismanagement into a secondary sphere ; — Germany, split as 
it was into numerous states, each having a diverse policy, 
counted for nothing in the weight of European influence. 
The same may he said of Italy. Bussia was only just 
emerging from obscurity. France alone was the great power 
and arbitrator of events. This homogeneous State was then 
governed by Louis Quatorze, the very incarnation of refined 
despotism, where the grossest misgbvernment was covered 
with a thin veneer of luxury and education. The low rum- 
blings of a storm, destined to break out in another reign, were 
drowned by conquests, and war upon other and neighbouring 
governments ; and Louis, carrying out his proverbial " Letat 
** cest moi" was the great cause of the wars in which 
William III was engaged. Seeing that glory would alone 
satisfy the desire of his subjects, or rather direct . the 
discontent of the people away from himself, Louis not 
only annexed valuable provinces to France, but sought to 
place his relatives upon other European thrones. Whether 
for good or evil, William of Orange placed the full power of 
England in the scale against him, and though we achieved 
victories flattering to our national pride, few tangible benefits 
were secured. On the contrary, the foundation of a large 
debt was laid, the interest of which we at the present day 
have still to raise. In 1 688, at the revolution, the debt of 
the nation was £664,263 : the interest upon the same £39,855. 
The increase during William's reign was £12,102,963 of prin- 
cipal, and of interest £1,176,469. 

The war, though closed by the peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
was re-opened by William's successor, Anne, and the glorious 
victories of Marlborough caused an increase in our debt, 
during the reign of this Queen, of £23,408,235, and yearly 
interest £1,847,811. The former reign was made memorable 
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by the establishment of the Bank of England, the charter 
of which is dated Jnly 27thy 1694, as was the reign of 
Queen Anne by the great distress occasioned through the 
exploding of the South Sea Company. At the termination 
of this Queen's reign in 1714, the public debt had increased 
to about £36,175,460, with an annual interest of ^£8,068,185. 
Of the thirteen years that this Sovereign reigned, twelve were 
years of war. The military and naval ezpoxditure was 
£«58,560,58l, which, like that of her predecessor, was entirely 
for continental engagements, and was terminated by the dis- 
graceful treaty of Utrecht in 1712, when our allies were 
ignominiously abandoned. 

On the accession of the new Sovereign of the House of Han- 
over, George I, the national debt amounted (as just stated) 
to £86,175,460^ with an annual rate of interest of de8,068,185. 
Although this was a comparatively quiet reign, at its con- 
clusion the debt amounted to £62,850,797, annual interest 
£2,789,628. It will be perceived that though the debt had 
sensibly increased, the annual charge for interest had de- 
creased ; this was caused, firstly, by a reduction of interest in 
1717, and by a still fiirther reduction in 1727 firom 5 per 
cent, to 4 per cent 

George II, the son and successor of the preceding monarch, 
inaugurated a series of wars, which commenced in 1789, 
and were concluded by the peace of Aix-la-Ghapelle in 1 748. 
Dr. Golquhoun calculates the total expense of these conflicts 
at £46,418,680, resulting in simply a status quo ante beUum, 
though we enjoyed the rather expensive glory of placing 
Maria Theresa upon the German throne, in opposition to 
the Eling of Prussia. In the interval of peace till the com- 
mencement of war in 1755, a slight reduction took place in 
the debt, and the annual interest was reduced from 4 per 
cent, to 3 per cent, per annum. There were, however, many 
expenses in the later years, necessitated by the invasion of the 
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youDg Pretender, who met with a signal defeat on the field of 
Gulloden ; while the internal fermentation carried on by the 
political differences and rival pretensions of dynasties caused 
the resources of the kingdom to be retarded for a while, 
though not for a very long period. We then find this country 
again engaged in a war diametrically opposed to the prin- 
ciples previously announced : — at its beginning the public 
debt amounted to £74,575,025, with an annual charge of 
£2,753,666. Then followed the celebrated seven years* 
war, in 1756. The policy of England was, a few years 
before, to humble the King of Prussia. In this instance, 
however, when Frederick of Prussia violently seized one of 
the fairest of the Austrian provinces, and thereby brought 
on a colossal war between himself and Austria, France, and 
Bussia, — Great Britain assisted him with subsidies and men, 
costing the nation £111,271,966. Again, for an enterprise 
contrary to the direct weal of the nation, our debt increased 
during that period to £126,794,937, with an interest of 
£4,747,849. From a Prussian point of view nothing could 
be more glorious than the actions of the great Frederick. 
He found Prussia small and insignificant, and left her enlarged 
and powerful, and with a leading influence in the destinies of 
Europe ; but England only reaped second-hand glory at best, 
and even this is denied us by some historians. 

The eventful reign of George III may be divided into threes 
periods : — the American war, the French revolutionary war, 
and the Napoleonic wars which terminated in 1816. We will 
not enter into the political aspects of the American war of 
independence, nor will we indulge in the idea that a timely 
conciliation would have transformed what is now . a rival 
nation into a kindred, prosperous, and friendly empire. The 
majority of Englishmen now iadmit the rights of the American 
colonies, but this obstinacy on the part of a former gene- 
ration caused an increase of the debt of £104,681,218, 
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and interest of £4,362,066, the total debt, at the conclusion 
of this fratricidal contest, being £231,848,631, with an interest 
of £9,065,585. — The second war against the French republic 
in 1793 was also impolitic. We cannot wade into the his- 
torical circumstances of this gigantic upheaving of society, 
which was brought about by the total ignoring of right and 
justice. The excesses and enormities committed by the 
originators of this revolution have blunted the good of the 
principles enunciated by that coalition against mediseval 
absurdities ; and although the actors in that scene of crime 
and bloodshed are unworthy of the sympathy of humanity, 
they still were as the foul substance put into the earth, to 
bring forth a goodly harvest. Our nine years' war against 
the French Bepublic cost us the enormous amount of 
£289,778,574, increase of interest £10,557,313 ; and our total 
debt at the peace of Amiens in 1802 was £537,653,008, with 
an interest of £20,268,551. — Again, the Napoleonic wars, 
until the peace of 1815 (thirteen years of combat) cost us 
£323,386,041, with interest at £12,377,067, our total debt 
at the peace of Paris, in September, 1815, being the sum 
of £861,039,049, and the interest £32,645,618. 

Having now arrived at the extreme point of our national 
indebtedness, we may leave figures for a while to ponder 
over the causes and results of our financial operations. A 
venerable statesman, whom England delighted to honour, 
the late Lord Brougham, said that our enormous obligation 
is a bail tendered by us to keep the peace with all the world. 
What a pity the bail is so great and that the idea had not 
entered the mind of our legislators a little earlier. 

We can readily lay the accumulations of debt on the 
following wars : — 

Firstly, with Louis XTV. We ask, what was achieved 
for the material prosperity of the kingdom by opposing the 
ambition of this monarch ? Secondly, by attempting to coerce 
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the rebellious American colonies? Thirdly, by opposing 
the revolutionary ardour of the madmen of 1792? And^ 
lastly, by the fruitless combats against the Napoleonic 
dynasty ? These events alone caused the major part of our 
debt, and yet many historians assert that it was the ambition 
of France alone that forced us to a policy of war. It would 
be fruitless to argue that such is not the fact^ seeing that we 
now tacitly acknowledge the advantage of a French alliance, 
which would have inspired our sires with horror. Again, with 
regard to the United States, how gladly would England proflfer 
the hand of friendship to that kindred nation, whose power 
and capacity have so gigantically increased for good or evil. 
Our greatest fault has been and is still — although there are so 
very many who would flatly contradict this assertion — the 
want of thoroughness in our foreign policy ; it is that, and 
that alone, which clogs the industrial and social resources 
of these realms. We have ever been coquetting with prin- 
ciples instead of carrying out our object, until it has been 
attained by other means. So far from learning by the past, 
we, in the Crimean war, only touched upon an idea which 
we eventually — though it is alleged in consequence of French 
allies — shrank from carrying into effect. Indeed the colossal 
empire of the North might at any moment recommence her 
aggressions, or, perhaps more properly, obey her natural 
ambition ; and it is not at all improbable that, in such an 
event, we should determine to let things take their course, 
as we did with Denmark and Prussia. Now, during the 
Crimean war, thirty millions were spent in simply enunciating 
a theory which, at second thoughts, we declined to prosecute 
any farther. It behoves us to draw a moral from this. We 
may ask — Do we or do we not intend so to interfere in 
foreign politics that our action may possibly be construed 
into an indirect menace against our empire and its possessions ? 
Modem Statesmen have adopted the theory of non-interven- 
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tion ; be it so. It is none of onr desire to prove whether 
this be to our advantage or not ; but taking the principle as 
we find it, we need only seek to defend ourselves from foreign 
invasion, which a nation counting a population of 80,000,000 
has certainly little fear of e£feoting. Let us now examine the 
budget of expenditure, taking that of 1 8669 as a fair average of 
a peaceful year. We have 

1 Interest of PubUo Debt ^626,369,898 

2 Army 14,382,672 

3 Navy 10,898,263 

4 Fortifications 620,000 

5 Collection of the Revenue 4,729,189 

6 Post-office Packet Service 870,000 

7 Salaries and Expenses of Public Departments.. 1,713,543 

8 Diplomatic wad Consular Service and Colonial.. 721,241 

9 Law and Justice 3,390,096 

10 Civil List 406,313 

11 Annuities and Pensions • 313,750 

12 Superannuations 369,479 

13 Education, Science and Art 1,222,744 

14 Public Works and Buildings 631,906 

15 Interest on Loans, Secret Service, &c 181,527 

16 Civil Contingencies 68,000 

17 Scheldt lost redemption 174,697 

18 Miscellaneous •••... • 161,540 

Total j e67,204,248 

Here we have about fifty millions expended upon what we 
do not enjoy, leaving about seventeen millions from which we 
have really some tangible benefits. It may be argued, Do we 
not require our army and navy to protect us from invasion ? 
and is that not something worth having ? True. Now 
examine the great military nations, par excellence, of the 
Continent. 

France, in 1866, expended £14,000,000 for her army, the 
same almost as our own. For her navy £6,000,000. 

Austria, in 1864, for her army £9,000,000. For her navy 
about £1,000,000. 

Prussia, in 1864, for her army £4,200,000. For her navy 
£600,000. 
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Russia, in 1864, for her army from 15 to 16 millions. For 
her navy £3,000,000. 

It must be borne in mind that any of these powers would 
find little or no difiBculty in placing, upon the shortest notice, 
200,000 regular soldiers of the line in arms against any 
comer, which we are well aware we could not do, if we exclude 
the militia or volunteers. We deduce from this, that for an 
army infinitely less mobile than the French, immeasurably 
less both in numbers and elasticity than that of either 
Austria, Bussia or Prussia, we pay as much as the first, half 
as much again as the second, almost as much as the colossal 
legions of Bussia, and more than three times as much as that 
splendid army of Prussia, which was enabled to crush Austria, 
awe imperial France, and check Bussia. We will lay the flatter- 
ing unction to our soul that not a penny of the expenditure of 
our navy is misapplied, and that not one iota of the amount is 
lost through mismanagement, and we have still the awful fact 
staring us in the face, that for b military too insignificant in 
numbers for aggressive purposes, we expend as much as the 
most despotic sovereigns who employ their legions to further 
any ambitious enterprise. We will not forget that our army 
is not an army of conscripts, and that we pay them well ; but 
soldiers of other nations must also be fed, and the comparison 
of food is not immensely to the advantage of the British soldier, 
though perhaps the quality if not the quantity of food given 
to our soldiers is a little superior. If it were only possible to 
keep the peace with all the world for ten years, to reduce our 
military and naval expenditure by one-half, we should have 
our debt decreased by £120,000,000, and our annual taxation 
by nearly £4,000,000.* It might be urged that to reduce our 
armaments would be to invite attack, yet one would fain 
believe that our national strength lies less in expensive mili- 

* This paper was written in 1868, and since that period very many of the 
suggestions of the author have been practically carried oat The Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1870 shews a reduction in taxation of above 
four millions sterling. 
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tary and naval machinery than in the inert patriotism Trhich 
foreign nations well know, and the latent force in these realms 
which is well able to defeat aggression, oome from whatever 
quarter it may. 

If we compare the Educational grants of our government 
with those of foreign nations we do not stand so much in the 
rear as is generally supposed, though it is said that we do not 
receive an equivalent for the amount expended. As we have 
seen before, in the budget for 1865, £1,200,000 was voted in 
England for education, science and art ; France devoted for 
these purposes about d6800,000 ; Prussia expends £600,000 
and Russia about a million. Everywhere we may observe 
that armaments absorb the great proportion of the revenues. 

It may not be inopportune to examine the means adopted 
in the United States to facilitate the mental cultivation of 
the masses, and it is palpable to all economists that many 
social as well as political problems are iinding their test and 
solution in that great new community, in a manner which it 
would be unwise and injudicious to attempt to introduce in a 
country like our own, that must perforce pay some deference 
to the traditions of many centuries. Examining the census 
volume of the United States for 1860, we find that the 
number of inhabitants of the Anglo-American colonies in 



1700 was 


262,000 


1790 


was 


3,929,827 


1749-60 „ 


1,000,000 


1860 


» 


31,443,321 


1775 


2,389,300 









This unparalleled increase of population, being from 1790 to 
1860 about 700 per cent., would evidently have promoted 
anarchy and confusion but for the corresponding increase of 
popular intelligence. Thus, while the first newspaper ever 
published in the Anglo -American colonies, called the Boston 
Newslelter, "weis issued in 1704, in 1775 there were already 
thirty-seven newspapers, and forty at the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. In 1850, 2,526 daily and 
weekly journals were issued, and in 1860 there existed 4,051 
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newspapers, with a circulation of 928 millions. We can 
observe from these statistics that the march of intellect has 
more than kept pace with the increase of population. 

The number of schools in the Union in 1 860, including 
Colleges, Universities and every seat of learning, except those 
of Maryland and the District of Columbia, was 113,000, 
having 148,742 teachers and nearly 4 J millions of pupils, 
supported by public taxation to the amount of £4,274,956, 
besides income &om endowments. 

Now we in this country, with a population densely covering 
the soil and consequently much easier to educate, are much 
worse oflf. The vote in Parliament proposed for public edu- 
cation in Great Britain, for the year ending March, 1869, 
was j6842,554, an advance of £136,689 over the vote for the 
fiscal year just expired. The calculation, based upon the 
number of scholars in average attendance in schools inspected 
during the last school year in England, with the per centage 
added for the ordinary increase, gives 985,200 as the esti- 
mated average attendance in 1868, (less than one-fourth of 
the attendance in the United States schools.) But an addition 
of 45,000 is made for half-timers under the Workshops Act, 
and of 16,000 for scholars in congregational and other schools 
newly admitted to aid, raising the estimated number of day 
scholars to 1,046,200. The rate of grant is estimated to be 
raised, under the minute of February, 1867, to 9s. lOjd. per 
scholar. Hence the education vote of this session will make 
provision for 1,046,200 day scholars at 9s. 10 Jd. each, in 
elementary schools fulfilling the article requiring certificated 
teachers; as the amount reaches £516,561 instead of the 
£427,345 of last session's vote, and there are 56,340 evening 
scholars at 6s. 6d., requiring £18,310. It is calculated that 
if, on an annual average, a million scholars be attending aided 
schools, there remain 500,000 attending unaided ones of 
the same class, and that 100,000 of them are in schools with 
an average attendance not exceeding 65. 
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Briefly, the education vote for Great Britain, to be proposed 
this session, stands thus :— 

Office in London j629,482 

Inspection 64,103 

Normal Schools 74,250 

Building Grants.... « 45,000 

Annual Grants, England and Wales 549,639 

Grants to Teachers in Scotland 79,500 

Unexpired pensions 580 

Total je842,554 

We may from these figures conclude that the education 
of the masses is by no means fostered by ourselves as by 
our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. It must, of 
course, be taken into account that an immense amount of 
tuition is imparted to the young privately in this country, 
which, in these statistics, receives no cognisance ; but this 
applies equally to the United States, so that we can nearly 
be content to base our conclusions upon the figures as before 
mentioned.* 

An interesting calculation has been made respecting the 
proportion of instructed children, compared with those unin- 
structed, in difierent civilized countries ; and the result has 
been found as follows : — 

Twenty Ybabs Ago. 

United States •... 1 to every 4 of population. 

Saxony 



Prussia ••.. 
Denmark . 
Norway .... 
Scotland.... 
Switzerland 
Austria .... 
Belgium.... 
England .... 
Ireland .... 
France 
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* Since this paper was written a new Govemment has come into office, and 
an Education bill has been brought forward by Mr. Forster, which, although 
haying many good points, fails to give unmixed satisfiiction. In a future paper 
the author proposes to go into this subject in detaU. 
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But ten years ago the Edacation Commission "which sat in 
England showed that we had made immense improvements ; 
for whilst other countries were almost stationary^ we ranked 
next to Prassia, and stood as under : — 

Ten Tears Ago. 

In Prussia 1 to every 6^ 

„ England 1 „ 7J 

,, Holland 1 ,, 8 

,, France 1 „ 9 

In the United States the proportion was still about the 
same on the average as twenty years since, though varying 
in the different States from 1 to 3 in Maine, 1 to 6 in Illinois, 
and 1 to 16 in Oregon, this latter State being very scantily 
populated, and only settled by off-pourings of Europe and 
the refuse of the United States ; and even this State is rapidly 
improving by the erection of schools and places of worship. 

Dr. Larroque of Paris, author of a Prize Essay on the 

Standing Armaments of Europe has just published the 

following statement, from carefully prepared statistics, of the 

enormous outlay for military preparations. We may say with 

Ovid— 

" Ilia est agricolffi messis iniqua suo." 

Annual amount of the Naval and Military 

Budgets of Europe ^6119,392,665 

Loss of labour involved by the withdrawal of so 

many men from productive industiy 132,174,892 

Interest of Capital invested in Naval and Military 

establishments 30,440,000 

^£282,007,567 

This makes a total of more than 280 millions taken every 
year from the people for the maintenance of military estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. Henry Bichard, referring to these statistics in an Essay 
recently published by the Social Science Association, remarks 
as follows — " The first effect of this is that the finances of 
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** nearly all Enropeaii States are in a condition of nonnal 
'* embarrassment. 

^* In Bnssia there has been an excess of expenditure oyer 
''income ever since 1832 — in 1865 it amounted to nearly 
** j67,000,000. In Austria there has not been a year from 
1 789 to the present in which the reyenue of the State has 
come up to the expenditure. The accumulated deficits firom 
" 1851 to 1866 exceed £180,000,000. In France the public 
"debt has. increased in thirteen years, from 1851 to 1864, 
'' from 213 millions to 492 millions, and the whole of its 
" debt now amounts to 539 millions. 

" The new kingdom of Italy is reeling beneath the burden 
" of its vast expenditure to such a degree that its best friends 
"have grave apprehensions whether it can stand. Official 
"returns state the annual deficits from 1860 to 1866 to 
amount to 114 millions sterling. Many of the smaller 
States of Europe, such as Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, are 
in a similar condition. It is a melancholy reflection fhat, 
admirable as are the enterprise, invention, skill, and laborious 
" industry of the toiUng milUons of producing classes in 
" Europe, they are deprived of so large a proportion of the 
" fruits of their labours by the perpetual drain made upon 
" them to sustain this armed rivalry kept up by their rulers." 
Mr. Legoyt, the Secretary of the Statistical Society of 
Paris, writes — " Let us for a moment suppose that by an 
" understanding with the Great Powers a disarming in the 
" proportion of one half was efiected, immediately two millions 
" of men from twenty to thirty-five, constituting the flower 
of the population of that age, are restored to labours of 
peace, and at once an annual saving of £64,000,000 is 
efiected on the totality of European budgets." 
The same author shews further, that this reduction of only 
one half of the armies would be sufficient to complete the 
entire system of railways throughout every state of Europe, 
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and for the establishment of a primary school in eyery parish 
and commune ; and on the other hand, it woald enable all 
the national debts of Europe to be paid off in less than forty 
years, thus occasioning an immense alleviation of popular 
burdens, and an incalculable stimulus to business. 

The consequence of war, although for the moment giving 
an unhealthy stimulus to trade, is most hurtful to true pro- 
gress ; it creates a population of paupers, which is the greatest 
bane of modem society in England. This subject is so 
comprehensive that we have thought fit to devote a separate 
section to it, which in a future session will be laid before you. 
It must not be thought that the writer has Utopian ideas of a 
universal brotherhood ; and that, were the plans of a certain 
society carried out, wars would be a thing of the past. 
Unfortunately human nature must fight out first that which 
in the end is negociated by diplomatists. The aim of this 
paper is to deprecate the use of large standing armies in times 
of peace. They can only serve in periods of tranquillity as a 
means of effecting the purposes of despotism. 

A celebrated philosopher has remarked that soldiers in 
times of peace are like chimneys in the summer; but the 
simile ends there, because the prime cost of building the 
chimney once effected, there is no extra expenditure when 
no fuel is used. How different with military forces. 

The mind of the people is slowly awakening to the truth 
that defence from outward attack is the duty of every 
citizen ; but it is also equally awakening to the fact, that 
rulers* quarrels are not peoples* quarrels ; and we may hope 
for the time when dynastic warfare shall cease for ever. 

The lesson we can draw from the study of political economy, 
and especially that which has regard to public indebtedness, 
is, that the due payment of those debts already incurred, 
and the true and legitimate honour of nations is to be best 
effected not by war and bloodshed, but by peace and its 
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conseqaent prosperity. Would that the time were nigh when 
we might say in the words, though not in the sense, of the 
immortal hard — 

'' Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars* 
" That make ambition virtue ! O, Farewell ! 
" Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
'' The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
" The royal banner; and all quality, 
"Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
. " And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
** Th* immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
« Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone ! " 



ON THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF GREAT BBITAIN. 

Part n. — The Poor Laws. 
By B, L. Benas, Esg. 

(Rkid Deosmbsb SOth, 1869.) 



** The poor shall never cease out of the land." Four thou- 
sand years of practical experience have confirmed this truth. 
We have never heard of a period of history when the poor 
existed not. In the land flowing with milk and honey, whose 
soil is rendered sacred hy the glorious traditions of old ; in the 
classic land, enriched by bard, sculptor, and philosopher ; in 
that gigantic military realm, whose eagles waved triumphantly 
from shore to shore— everywhere there were poor to be found. 
And when the military adventurers of Spain invaded golden 
lands and shared a princely spoil, too soon were needy ones 
to be found even amongst these. We may take it for granted, 
then, that poverty exists in every community, especially of 
civilized men, and it is not only a duty enjoined by religion, 
but an undeniable law of expediency, that those must be 
assisted who cannot assist themselves. 

It is certainly more easy to find fault, and criticise a 
system that has grown with an artificial state of society, 
than to prescribe a remedy. It flows less from want of 
management by those who have the system under control, 
than from the positive difficulty, under a constitutional govern- 
ment, in coping with that which an enlightened despotism 
would be able to grasp more firmly. We are too well aware 
of the advantages which a representative form of government 
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gives to mankind even to hint that a more arbitrary form 
would be better able to command the means of ameliorating 
the condition of our suffering population ; but the facts still 
remain the same^ that we have in England a large population 
unable to earn their sustenance^ entirely dependent upon the 
earnings of those who are able to maintain themselves ; and 
further^ that whilst for Imperial purposes we have a compara- 
tively equitable mode of taxation^ for the relief of the poor, 
or rather in those districts where the poor abound^ the burden 
falls upon those that suffer most, while those districts where 
affluence abounds are spared from the penalty which the 
others have to pay. This indeed is a glaring evil. It would 
be equivalent to making those parts of the realm which are 
most accessible to an invading force, pay a large premium 
for the defence which their position costs the oountry, whilst 
those more happy districts far removed from any danger 
of invasion, would pay correspondingly less. 
We may divide our poor into three classes : — 

1. Those that will work, but can obtain no employment. 

2. Those that are, from physical causes, (infirmity, or 

old age,) incapacitated for work. 
8. Those that can work, and will not work. 
So long as the feudal system existed in England in its 
entirety, very little was heard of the necessity for poor laws ; 
because the serf was then the virtual property of the owner 
of the soil, and the landlord generally cared for his vassals. 
The foreign wars, however, of Edward III introduced a new 
feature into the social economy of the country. Men were half 
forced and half tempted by their lords to enlist under their 
banners ; and many, in consideration of their valour upon the 
battle field, were promised independence. The wars over, 
these men were unfit to work, unwilling to till the ground ; 
and, habituated to a roving life, they became, in many in- 
stances^ vagabonds and criminals. 
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Thus we find in the 12th year of the reign of Bichard II, 
in 1388, a law enacted hy the Parliament — " To devise some 
** means of supporting ' impotent ' beggars and others having 
" no means of livelihood." This act may be termed the foun* 
dation-stone of our poor-law system. 
The act farther states — " That a convenient sum shall be 
paid and distributed yearly out of the fruits and profits of 
the several Churches, by those who shall have the said 
** Churches in proper use, and by their successors, to the poor 
" parishioners in aid of their living and sustenance for ever." 
Thus indirectly, and in rather a clumsy manner, the poor 
were relieved by the State. The Church was no doubt allowed 
to gather supplies for this purpose. In consideration for 
this permission, the Church spared the State the responsibility 
of caring for the poor. 

That the poor were really contented under this system, the 
evidence will hardly allow us to believe. We hear of large 
revolts like those of Wat Tyler and of Jack Cade, but the 
smaller local riots no doubt were left unrecorded, partly from 
the deficient means for the communication of news, and more 
especially from the desire to leave these things in obscurity. 
But when serfdom had entirely ceased in England, and, above 
all, when Henry VIII possessed himself of the property of 
the monasteries throughout the land, the government, which 
had hitherto interposed the Church between itself and the 
needy, was now brought face to face with its destitute sub- 
jects. If the spoils of the monasteries had been devoted to 
the maintenance, under State control, of the poor for whom 
indeed the original bequests to the Church were made, instead 
of being shared amongst those who assisted to plunder the 
Church, the change of title to the property might perhaps 
have left little cause for regret ; but as it was, the poor lost 
the support they had hitherto depended upon, without receiv- 
ing an adequate substitute ; and a series of legislative enact- 
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ments was framed by Henry VIII's parliament, thongh without 
in any way checking the increase of pauperism. One of these, 
passed in the 22nd year of this sovereign's reign, cap. 12, was 
to grant licences to such poor people as they might consider 
most in need, to beg alms within certain districts ;" and 
another, that ** sturdy vagabonds and valliant beggars may 
" be kept to continual labor;" with the provision that " a sturdy 
** beggar is to be whipped the first time, his right ear cropped 
^' the second, and if he again offend to be sent to the next gaol 
^* till the quarter sessions, there to be indicted for wandering, 
'' loitering and idleness ; and if convicted shall suffer execu- 
'^ tion as a felon and an enemy to the commonwealth." 

In the reign of Edward VI, 3, 4, cap. 16, we find it 
enacted — " That in Whitsun week, the Minister or Churcli- 
'' wardens shall appoint collectors to gently ask every man 
" and woman what they, of their charity, will give towards the 
"relief of the poor, and if any obstinately or frowardly 
" refuse to give, the bishop is to send for him to induce and 
"persuade him by charitable ways and means." 

From the various causes enumerated in a previous para- 
graph, the "rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars" continued 
to increase, until, at the time of Elizabeth, in the 14th year 
of her reign, a really practical remedy was attempted by an 
act, which ran thus — " The Justices of the Peace were to tax 
and assess all the inhabitants dwelling within the said 
division to a certain weekly charge, according to the cir- 
cumstances or incomes of parties, to be applied in support 
" of the poor." 

Subsequently the wars in the Low Countries, Spain, Italy, 
&c., had so reduced the productive industry of the land, that 
in the 4drd Elizabeth, the Magistrates were empowered to in- 
demnify those that suffered by fire, water^ internal commotion, 
or other casualties ; but however much we may praise the 
humane and charitable motives that induced this legislation, 
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it was found in practice that only those received assistance who 
had inflaence with the local authorities^ and that it merely 
touched the surface of the great evil it sought to check. 

From this period until that of the Revolution the state of 
the poor in this country was wretched in the extreme. 

Civil war, with its train of misfortunes, having done its 
worst, after the lull that took place after the Restoration, we 
find, from tahles prepared hy Gregory King, in 1684, that the 
amount of poor's rate collected in England and Wales 
amounted to ;£699,000. If we take into account that the 
population of the country was less than one-fourth of what it 
is now, and the value of money about five times the present 
rate, a mechanic only earning 5d. per day, we may imagine that 
the poverty in the country was very great. However, during 
the reign of William and Mary and their successor, we find 
less indigence, owing, no doubt, to the impetus given to trade 
by the successful wars carried on by these sovereigns. 

During the reign of George I, through the good govern- 
ment and economy practised by the ministers of that king 
the poor's rate for the three years previous to the Spanish 
war of 1 739 was but £620,000 on an average ; but in 
1750, owing to disasters both on sea and land, the cess 
advanced to £^90,000; in 1760 to £960,000; in 1770 to 
£1,806,000; in 1776, at the commencement of that war 
which we to this day have cause to regret, viz., with the 
American colonies, it advanced to £1,520,000; and at the 
conclusion, in 1783, to £2,132,000. In the year 1800 it 
amounted to £3,861,000; in 1810 to £5,407,000; in 1812 
to £6,680,000; and in 1818 to £7,516,000. 

The effects of the wars with Napoleon having ceased, we 
find the country regaining itself, and in 1823 the sum became 
reduced to £5,772,962^ and in 1824 to £5,736,968. 

The prosperity of the country being somewhat checked, we 
find, in 1832, the cess again advancing to £7,036,968. 
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Dividing the amount into persons, we find in 1813, 971,913 
persons relieved ; in 1814, 963,996 ; in 1816, 896,973, being 
about 1 in 1 to the population. 

We have made 1832 a halting point until the last year, 
1868, because in both these years a change in the consti- 
tution took place, largely aflfecting the population in general ; 
and whether it was the result of this particular legislation 
or not, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the great improvement which then took place in our 
social condition. A mere superficial observer would remark 
that we have quite enough wretchedness, poverty and pau- 
perism, and that there were no times like those " when George 
" the third was king ;" but they who trouble themselves a 
little with statistics will readily perceive that whilst we have 
not been able to conquer the great monster of pauperism, we 
have been able to grapple witi it and to keep it in check, and 
if we have yet much to do it is pleasing to know that much 
has been done. 

We had, on the 1st of January, 1869, paupers of all 
classes — 

Beceiving in-door relief 168,41 7 

Receiving out-door relief 878,152 

Total 1,046,569 

to the amount of £7,498,061, being, on a population of 
about 21,640,000, 6s. ll^d. per head; whilst in 1813, with 
a population of about 13,000,000, we had 971,913 paupers, 
at a cost of about £7,000,000. 

Between the years 1832 and 1869, the smallest amount 
required for the poor was in 1837, at the accession of her 
majesty to the throne. We had then, with a population of 
about 16,000,000, an expenditure of £4,044,741. 

We shall now examine the statistics of the present time — 
the latest obtainable being for the year 1868. 
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We find, with a population of about twenty millions, we 
have expended in poor relief dE7,498,061, being an increase 
of ^538,220 upon the preceding year, the rate per head on 
the entire population being Cs. Hjd. For this sum 168,417 
obtained in-door relief, and 878,152 obtained out-door relief: 
total number of paupers 1,046,669, or rather more than 
5 per cent, of our population. Of this number 316,460 were 
adult, able-bodied paupers, exclusive of vagrants ; 145,760 
of these adult able-bodied were in-door paupers ; and 170,710 
out-door. The increase of pauperism on the year was 61,064, 
or about 6 per cent. 

Belief in aid of wages is given to a greater extent in 
Lancashire than in any other county. 

Insane paupers we have ...... 19,033 males. 

„ „ 24,124 females. 

about J ^ cent, on the population. 

The separate statistics for Lancashire are as follows : — 

Receipts from poor rates in Lancashire ••«... ^1,038,763 17 

Receipts from Government 43,616 12 

Total receipts 1,082,370 9 

Expended in relief to the poor 694,540 

In law expenses 3,532 10 

Salaries, &c 76,005 9 

Sundry expenses not connected with relief. . 99,804 4 



The population of Lancashire at the last census was 
2,463,910. These consisted of— 

34*1 per cent, of the Domestic class. 
66 „ „ Commercial „ 

6' 3 „ „ Agricultural ,, 

24'3 „ „ Industrial „ 

In-door paupers, able-bodied — 



Males 563 

Females 1513 

Children under 16 1881 



M 



In-door paupers, not able-bodied — 

Males 8815 

Females 3601 

Children under 16 4664 



Lunatics-^ 



Males 849 

Females 931 

Children 107 



Out-door paupers, able-bodied 

Males 2,575 

Females 10,554 

Children under 16 25,586 

Out-door paupers, not able bodied— 

Males 5,851 

Females 16,685 

Children under 16 2,877 

Emigration of Paupees. 

The total amount expended in Lancashire for emigration 
purposes (that is to say connected with the Poor Law Board) 
in 1868 was £6, to send one adult from Bolton to Canada. 

The total for the entire kingdom was £167, being for 
twenty-two persons, of whom twelve were sent to Canada, 
two to Australia, and eight to New Zealand. 

Having examined these statistics, compiled from Govern- 
ment sources, and which are as reliable as any that can be 
obtained, we cannot but be astonished at the great world of 
want staring us in the face ; and were we only taxed for those 
persons that are really needy we might have no great reason 
for complaining, hut our system breeds a mass of imposture, 
and tends to keep alive generations of persons who have 
lost the honourable pride of self-maintenanee. 

At the commencement of my paper I divided the poor into 
three classes. 

1. Those that will work but can obtain none. 

2, Those who from physical causes are unable to work. 
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8. Those that can work and will not. 

To the first of these divisions it should be our duty to ofiTer 
every aid; and in this the Poor Law Bocurd has taken an 
excellent step in the right direction, by ordering that artizans^ 
who are unable to obtain employment in the district in which 
they reside, and who are sure of receiving work in another 
part of the country, may be assisted to proceed thither. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best ideas that has hitherto 
been carried practically into efiieot, because many a mechanic 
would gladly proceed to another part of England to seek 
employment but for the fact that, living as he does from hand 
to mouth, he cannot pay his fare ; and many would rather 
starve than put up with the miseries of tramping, where they 
have to harbour on the road with the vilest classes. 

It would be difi&cult to manage the relief of the aged and 
infirm otherwise than as it is at present, though possibly a 
weekly stipend would save a vast amount in salaries necessi- 
tated by the maintenance of our workhouses. The difficulty 
attendant upon allowing old and infirm paupers a weekly sum 
in order that they might maintain themselves, arises mainly 
from the risk that the money given to them may be dissipated 
by worthless members of their families, whilst the recipients 
would be as badly ofi^ as ever. 

We do not generally look to Russia for examples in social 
economy, but in St. Petersburgh, I am informed, that aged 
and infirm paupers are not maintained in workhouses, but are 
quartered upon persons who notify to the local anthorities 
that they have lodgings to let, and the landlords are paid by 
the corporation. Further, it is arranged that so many pounds 
of bread are given by the corporation bakers ; so much meat 
by the butchers ; and a suit of clothing periodically, by firms 
who have contracted for the supply, the corporation paying for 
the cost of these. A mere trifle in money is given to each, 
so that it is only possible for them to keep body and soul 
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together. This system avoids the workhouse, entailing as it 
does huge buildings, the cost of which is unproductive capital, 
burdened still more by the salaries of the oflScials. 

Of all paupers, the most difficult to manage are those that 
can work and will not. Unfortunately we have above a 
quarter of a million of these, and for the existence of them 
we have ourselves not a little to blame. 

Much as I should regret to see education offensively com- 
pulsory — great as I am aware are the difficulties of educating 
the masses —still compulsory education would be better than 
none at all. 

When I tell you that of a thousand paupers in one locality 
only four could read and write well, 297 could read and write 
imperfectly, and the rest not at all, we have some clue to 
the cause of pauperism. 

You are no doubt aware there are two societies agitating 
for the elementary education of the entire masses of the 
kingdom — the one, the Manchester Union, advocating denomi- 
national education, to be supported by a national rate — the 
other, the Birmingham League, urging that education be 
totally unsectarian, and supported by local rates. Individually 
I shall not express my preference for either scheme, but 
we must in self defence move in this most important matter ; — 
raise the level of the man, and he will be more self-reliant, 
and feel that shame of taking relief which at present he 
does not feel. It is more important now than ever, for the 
masses are now nearly the masters of England, and we dare 
not delay ; indeed it is thought that in the very next session 
of Parliament a bill will be brought forward to further the 
elementary teaching of the lower classes of the population.* 
Our very existence is at stake if pauperism increases. 

** Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est." 
* Since the reading of this paper this has t>een done. 
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We must indeed act in this matter, before it becomes too 
difficult to grapple with.* 
. You will no doubt have observed the ridiculously small 
sum spent for emigrating purposes. When we consider that we 
have colonies, whose only want is population, we might 
transform beings who are a burden to the country into persons 
who are helping us onward to prosperity. There is un- 
doubtedly a difficulty in making the Government a promoter 
of emigration, as it would encourage many to apply to 
Government for assistance to emigrate instead of doing it 
from their own resources ; but some scheme might be 
devised for making emigrants refund the amount they have 
cost the Government by gradual repayments. 

The most important observation I have to make upon the 
poor-law system is on the mode of levying the amounts : which 
is upon property and not upon income, and that it is a local 
and not a general rate. Whilst some parishes pay 4 d. in the 
pound, and some not at all, others have to pay 2s. and 3s. in 
the pound ; and furthermore, the poorer the parish, the more 
the householders have to pay, whilst the richer parishes, and 
those best able to aflFord it, pay but little. Again, a person 
that requires large premises to carry on his business, is rated 
unfairly compared with many trades and professions that require 
but little space to conduct their business, and which may be 
possibly more lucrative than the others that require large and 
expensive rentals. Take, for example, a stockbroker, a solicitor, 
a public company, each of these requires comparatively less 
premises than a draper, ironmonger, or manufacturer. The 
latter are, however, rated at far higher for the poor than the 
former, and many are compelUed to have large and showy 
premises in leading thoroughfares in order to achieve that 
which is done in a back office in our larger cities. Were 

* The Education Bill has since been brought forward by Mr. Forster in the 
Session 1870. 
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people therefore made to support the poor proportionately 
to their incomes the discrepancies would not be so glaring 
asthey are now. Further, a person that derives his income 
from coupons of stocks and shares, escapes entirely from his 
obligation to support the poor if he lives in a moderately- 
rented house. 

This is an ascertained fact, that in an average year, say 
1865, when the rate of income tax was 4d. in the pound, 
it realized £7,985,774 ; whilst the expenditure for the poor 
was, for the same year, ^£6,264,961. 

A Government rate upon the whole of the kingdom would 
be a far more equitable mode of drawing a revenue than the 
present system, and about 4d. in the pound for poor rate would 
amply meet the expenditure. Many distinguished political 
economists have avowed this ; but we are aware that our 
machine of Government moves slowly, though, perhaps, it is 
better that important changes should be carefully weighed 
before taking action. 

Pauperism is an evil, to remedy which should be the aim 
and study of practical statesmen. It enervates the country 
and is a drag upon its resources ; and however much we 
may endeavour to conceal it from others and from our- 
selves, it is the sorest point in our social economy. Were it 
not for this, the future of England would be unclouded. How 
aptly it was said — 

" Oh England ! model to thy inward greatness, 

" Like little body with a mighty heart, 

" What migbt'st thou do that nonour would thee do, 

*' Were all thy children kind and natural ! " — Henry V. 
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PuBLio attention having been directed to the 
Weights and Measures (metric system) Bill, 
which was read a second time on the 14th May, 
1868, it may not be inopportune, to reconsider 
the merits of a Decimal Coinage, Since the 
Royal Commission, which terminated its labours 
in April, 1857, very little if any movement in 
this matter has taken place, except by Pro- 
fessors of Social Science, of Political Economy, 
and some Chambers of Commerce, notably that of 
Liverpool. 

We intend, though cursorily, to pass in review 
somewhat of the history of Decimal Coinage. 

Whether by accident or intention, we find the 
ten, or the multiple of ten, peep through the 
misty haze of extreme antiquity. In the Scrip- 
tures the omer is the tenth of an ephah j the 
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shekel, the hundredth of a maneh, Agaiiii a 
tithe was the due of the ancient priesthood. 
Then we perceive that at one time, the Roman as 
represented the tenth part of the denarius, and 
in coins of the period the numeral X is to be 
found behind the head of Pallas or Boma. The 
ancients, as far as mechanical arithmetic was 
concerned, could not favour or disfavour any 
system of calculation, as the absence of what we 
term the Arabic numerals, rendered it extremely 
difficult to manipulate, any but the most primitive 
reckoning. 

With regard to the coinage, that is, or was in 
use, by the principal European and transatlantic 
peoples, a little of their past numismatic history 
may serve the better to elucidate the origin 
of the present moneys. The livre, the parent 
of our English pound, was instituted by Charle- 
piagne in the year 800. This great emperor, 
whose forethought, was equal to his energy, 
..sought to unify the different moneys of his 
/ realm ;- and when it is borne in mind that 



his gigantic empire, reached from the Baltic, to 
the Mediterranean, from the Sarmatian frontier 
to the Pyrenees, the object was, without doubt, 
worthy of his intellect. 

Originally a livre, was a pound weight of pure 
silver, but ten centuries of internal commotiou 
and extraneous warfare caused the depreciaion of 
the original standard from 60s, to 9|d., and a 
little before the decimalization of the French 
coinage, the country was in a financial chaos of 
confusion. This helped rather than retarded the 
introduction of the new system, for the assignats 
or paper money of the republic of France had 
become so reduced in value, that the simplest 
article could not be purchased for less than one 
livre (at that period representing no more than 
about one halfpenny) fractional currency was 
therefore practically unknown. The Legislature 
had little difl&culty, when returning to a metallic 
currency, to change the old livre of 20 sous of 
12 demiers into francs, subdivided into 100 cen- 
times. These were, and are still coined, in pieces 



of tft, TO3, franc pieces, two, and five franc pieces, con- 
sisting of 90 per cent, pure silver, and 10 per cent, 
alloy, and one quarter, half, and whole Napoleons 
of 20 francs each, also consisting of 90 per cent, 
pure gold, and 10 per cent, alloy. This monetary 
system has led to important changes in the 
States adjoining Prance. In the first place, 
Belgium, that land, whose governors were varied 
in the course of history, as often as the grub, 
until a butterfly. It could unfold by its various 
coins, the changes it had experienced; now 
the guilder, now the Spanish dollar; at one 
time the Austrian kronen thaler, and again the 
Dutch guilder. Upon the independence of the 
country in 1830, the franc and centime were 
recognised as the legal money of the realm. 
Italy, until very recently, had almost in eveiy 
principality a different currency. Whilst the 
Northern Piedmont assimilated its coin to that 
of France, the Southern Naples counted with 
granis and scudos, Lombardy and Venice used 
the Austrian florin. Now the whole of Italy have 



adopted the French coinage under the name 
of liras and centesimmi. Switzerland, in former 
centuries, had as many various coins as the 
State numbered Cantons. Divided as this re* 
public is into a French, a German, and an Italian 
speaking community, so were the moneys ; lean- 
ing in their standard, to those peoples with whom 
the individual Canton had the most afl&nity, until 
at length the uniform standard of franc and 
centime was established by law as the only legal 
medium of exchange. The result of this has 
been that in December, 1865, the Governments 
of France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland have 
entered into a quadripartite treaty, adopting the 
franc in either gold or silver, of nine-tenths pre- 
cious metal and one-tenth alloy, to be a legal 
tender in any of the respective countries. By 
this means seventy millions of people are adopt- 
ing a one and uniform currency. 

Austria had formerly, the guilder of 60 kreuzers ; 
the latter has been reduced to the hundredth part 
of a Gulden, and the change has been found to 
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be to the satisfaction, of the many peoples of 
which this heterogeneous empire consists. Russia 
counts with rubels of 100 copecs, and this con- 
currently, and side by side, with a non-metrical 
system of weights fmd measures, without any in- 
convenience being felt from the anomaly. Sweden, 
whose specie daler was subdivided into 192 skil- 
lings, has reduced her dollar to one-fourth, sub- 
divided into 100 ores. 

Spain, where progress would be less expected, 
than in any European nation, has also partially 
decimalized her cuiTency, by substituting, for 84 
maravedis to a real, a cent, which is now the 10th 
part of a real ; this again is the 20th part of the 
dollar. Accounts are made up generally in reals, 
but sums can also be expressed in dollars, to avoid 
the numerous figures, which are necessitated by so 
small a unit as a real, equal to two and a half 
pence sterling. 

Thus passing in review the above-mentioned 
facts, we perceive the following countries adopting 
the Decimal Coinage in Europe, viz., France, 
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Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, and Holland ; whilst the only important 
European communities that still cling to the old 
systems, .are the Hanse Towns, the North German 
Confederation, South Germany, and Great Britain, 
Hamburg and Lubeok make up accounts in marks 
banco of sixteen schillings, a fictitious unit, whilst 
accounts are paid in marks courant. The mark 
courant can hardly be said to exist, inasmuch as 
it is very rarely to be met with, the principal cir- 
culating medium used being the Prussian thaler, 
called a 2^ mark courant piece. The small change 
used is the Hamburg schilling, which represents 
the fortieth part of a Prussian thaler, or rather 
less than a penny sterling. Bremen has also a 
very antiquated currency ; whilst gold in this city 
is the legal tender (the gold thaler of 72 groten) 
they accommodate themselves also with Prussian 
silver thalers. Thus, when an account is de- 
manded in so many Louis d'or thalers, it is gene- 
rally paid in Prussian currency reduced into 
Bremen value. 

B 
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The North German Confederation, with the 
exception of the Hanse Towns, count with fhaiers 
of 80 silver groschens of 12 pfennings. Saxony 
alone has differed, inasmuch as in that State, the 
groschen consists of 10 pfennings. To obviate 
any chances of dispute, it is termed a new gros- 
chen. The division of the groschen into 10 
pfennings (consequently the three hundredth part 
of a thaler) has been found to work to the entire 
satisfaction of this small though eminently 
commercial State. If we bear in mind that 
Leipzig absorbs a lion's share of the internal com- 
merce of Germany, we may be sure that were the 
contrary to be the case, it would not be long ere 
this made itself prominently felt. Nothing can 
be more difficult and inconvenient for the foreigner 
in Prussia than the system now in force, more 
especiially the gold coin of that country termed a 
Frederick d'or, which consists of 5 thalers and 20 
groschens. Now, this is really a fact, and not a 
little tends to the characteristic slowness which is 
proverbial with the Germans, that if one has to 
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pay an account, and happens to have only gold 
coin, it requires no little arithmetical knowledge 
to compute how many pieces one will require to 
effect due payment. We should experience a 
similar inconvenience if we used a coin worth 
16s. lOJd. 

Gerniany has to a certain extent a uniform 
currency, inasmuch as a monetary treaty is in 
force with the North German Confederation and 
South Germany, including Austria, whereby in 
the former States a 3J florin piece is accepted as 
two thalers, and vice versa; and in the latter 
empire, two thalers is accepted as legal tender for 
three florins, and vice versd. 

Passing from Europe, to the other side of the 
Atlantic, we have foremost the United States, 
that have adopted a decimal currency, — the dol- 
lar of a hundred cents., and this side by side with 
the same system of weights and measures that we 
use in England. 

Canada, had formerly. a very complex currency. 
They used in these colonies the £ sterling, con- 
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sisting of 20 sterling shillings, the £ ciiiTenoy con- 
sisting of 20 currency shillings, and the dollar 
consisting of 100 cents. The first was the same 
as the British ; the second (the pound currency 
of 20 cuiTency shillings) was equal to 16s. 8d. 
sterling, and the shilling was equal to lOd. ster- 
ling. The origin of this reduced pound being 
used as the common currency of the British 
American provinces may be traced to the fact of 
the Spanish pistole or quarter onza, consisting of 
20 pecetas, circulating very largely, in conse- 
quence of the trade carried on with the adjacent 
Spanish colonies. Again, Canada, formerly a 
French dependency, used the Louis d'or of 20 
livres, which is equivalent to one pistole. Thus, 
side by side with the currency JE, which was fixed 
in value, as well as the dollar, which was also 
fixed, was used the variable, or the £ sterling, 
which at times circulated at £h 4s. 4d. currency, 
at other periods £1, 4s. 6d. currency; or, ex- 
pressed in dollars, at one time a £ sterling was 
negotiable at $4.84, at another time at $4.88, the 
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fluctuation being occasioned, by the difference of 
exchange on London, varying generally from 108 
to 110 per cent. This requires rather more eluci- 
dation, but would be foreign to the object this 
paper seeks. 

To avoid the difficulty occasioned by so varied 
a computation, the dollar and the cent, of the 
United States is the now only accepted legal 
tender of the Canadian dominion, and although a 
' few of the old people, cling to the penny, and 
shilling currency, the bulk of the population have 
accepted the change with real pleasure. 

With the mention that Brazil and the principal 
South American Kepublics have adopted the 
decimal system, we will stop in our brief survey to 
inquire why the majority of States have adopted 
the decimal, in preference to the duodecimal, or 
other systems ? 

Was it a mere passing whim on the part of 
Governments, or was it rather the result of the 
conviction of the peoples and legislatures, that the 
decimal system, is the fit and proper computation 
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of the future ? The objections and objectors to 
our present system are legion. The upholders of 
the duodecimal system are less numerous than 
influential, and their opposition to the decimal 
system is worthy of reconsideration. 

Now, what are the principal charges brought 
against that system ? 

Among the many opposiug theories, we may 
reduce the practical objections to three. 

Firstly, that the duodecimal calculation is 
simpler for mental arithmetic than the decimal. 

Secondly, that 12 is subdivided into more-, 
fractions than 10, without leaving a remainder. 
The detractors of the decimal system would deduce 
from this that the poorer classes, who purchase 
smaller divisions of a pound weight or a yard, 
would be charged the fraction over the remainder 
of the division, instead of the nett sum ; or, in 
other words, if a purchaser buys a third part of 
an article sold at Is. per lb. or yard, he obtains 
this at 4d., whereas the third part of a franc 
would be 33J centimes, which, in all probabilities, 
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say the detractors would be charged 84 centimes, 
the poor man would thus be fined for his poverty. 

Thirdly, the immense inconvenience and de- 
rangement in our national finances by the con- 
version of our existing coinage into a decimal 
one. 

To the first objection it may be simply replied 
that mental calculation is at best unsafe and 
uncommercial, and is only resorted to, in very smaU 
transactions, the diflSculty of which, could not be 
much enhanced by the decimal system. 

The second, is a greater theoretical than a 
practicalobjection ; for, whilst one article may be 
priced at one shilling, or six pence, a hundred 
articles have, as materfamilias too well knows, 
the invariable farthing, halfpenny, or three farth- 
ings hanging' to the pence. Every one knows 
that eleven pence three farthings, per yard 
is commoner in practice, than exactly one 
shilling per yard ; thus all the inconveniences of 
subdivision, exist in the same degree, in our present 
system, as it would be in the decimal one. 
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The third objection, has really some weight, — ^the 
inconvenience of a change in a system that has 
endured for centuries. But when it is seen 
that the majority of civilized nations have found 
that the new system is the better one, we may, 

^^ To do a great rights do a little wrong." 

Then comes the all-important question, if we 
are to have a Decimal Coinage, what are we to 
adopt ? Many are for the pound and mil. Mr. 
Hincks, formerly Governor of Barbadoes, and at 
one time Prime Minister of Canada, proposed to 
adopt a crown and cent. Now, we have two 
models before us. Prance and the United States. 
France, whilst her centime is the smallest practical 
coin, has the unit of a franc, not large enough ; 
the United States, whilst the dollar is a respectable 
unit, the cent., as a fraction, is too large. We must 
bear in mind, our people of Great Britain have a 
prejudice, perhaps a laudable one : they like the 
term pound, shilUng, and pence ; the tenn has 
become so interwoven in our national history, that 
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the bulk of onr population would be loth to part 
with the name. True, Cicero has it, — 

'* Vnlgits ex veritate pav>ca, ex opinione multa 
(BStimatf'* 

Yet, when an object can be accomplished^ and 
at the same time soothing to the popular prejudice, 

it is wise to seek it by those means. 

Our £ sterling is the very best unit in existence. 
Call a florin a new shilling, the tenth of a pound 
sterling ; call our present farthing a new penny the 
100th instead of 96th part of a new shilling, and 
the 1,000th of a pound; we would have £1 sterling 
as it now exists; new shilling the 10th, new 
penny the 1,000th. 

Very little change need be made in the existing 
coinage for the present, except in the bronze issue 

5 old shillings silver = 250 hew pence 
Half-crown „ = 126 „ 
Florin „ =100 „ 

Shilling „ =50 „ 

Sixpence „ =25 „ 
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The threepenny pieces would have to be oalled 
in, and a new tenpenny silver coin issued, to be 
exactly the 10th part of a florin ; or new fihiUing, 
the 100th of a sovereign. With pennies, the 
holder of an individual one would certainly lose 
4 per cent., as an old penny would be termed 4 new 
pennies, and be the 250th instead of the 240th of 
a £; but during the transition period, 12 old 

pennies should be declared legal tender for 50 new 
pence. 

Many social advantages would accrue iErom a 
penny, the 1,000th of a JB, perhaps the very first 
a local postage of a new penny per letter, which 
would perhaps be long retarded under the existing 
System. 

An International Coinage Commission is now 
sitting in London, counting among its members 
some jof our worthiest authorities on this subject* 
May the writer humbly ask, why we should adapt 
our coinage to the standard of other countries ? 
Surely Great Britain, whose financial transactions 
are as great as many other countries combined, 
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need not imitate others; let others imitate her. 
It has been said that an eminent authority has 

proposed, as a means of unifying the currency 
of this country with that of France and other 
nations, an imperial £ equal to £4t sterling, 
divided into tenths of an imperial •£, equal to 8s., 
equal to 10 francs. 

This, theoretically, would answer well ; but 
how practically? Examine the case of Italy. 
Whatever advantage Italy enjoys from the decima- 
lization of her coinage, at present, she reaps no 
benefit from her coin being legal tender in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, as the moment a 
country is in financial difficulties, paper money is 
resorted to : this, practically, is foreign in an 
adjoining State, and has to be changed at a 
discount to obtain gold, the circulating medium of 
the other countries. Suppose the United States 
were to unify their coinage with that of France, 
the objection would still hold good that an 
American, in order to travel to France, would have 
to change ; for, theoretically, were greenbacks to be 
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equivalent to a denomination of French coinage, a 
change with a loss would have to be e£fected to 
obtain the gold. 

Again, even in countries that have virtually the 
same currency, such as Canada, and the United 
States, there is always a discount pro or contra. 

Gold cannot as a rule be used as the actual 
medium of international commerce, but rather as 
the representative. As remittances, bills of ex- 
change are preferred, and even tourists rather 
travel with Dank notes. Now, take the four 
countries, France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, that use the identical coin in their respec- 
tive dominions, the rate of exchange between 
these capitals is as frequently against the pur- 
chaser, or vendor, as between Paris and London. 

By all means let us imify the currency of dif- 
ferent nations if possible, but in the first place 
let us decimalize. 

Sir John Herschel grounds his objections to the 
present system — 1st, that it is inconvenient 5 
2nd, circuitous; 8rd, needlessly complex; 4th, 
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productive of arithmetical difficulty^ and thereby 
affording openings for error ; 5th, a cause of the 
loss of much valuable time in the practical busi- 
ness of life; 6th, a clog on educational pro- 
gress, and as such a grievance and an injury to 
the community; 7th, obstructive of clear and 
synoptic views in all financial and statistical 
discussions where money prices are concerned. 

A few questions will illustrate the sort of ob- 
structions complained of» 

A. — ^What per eent. is an income tax of 7d. in 
the^? 

B. — ^Who perceives clearly that Is. 4d. in the 
& means 1-1 5th part of his income ? 

C. — On a population of 29,000,000, what is 
Is. 5id. per head ? 

D.— What per cent, is 8s. 7Jd. on Jei34. 14s. 
3id? 

Who does not feel that in the innumerable cases 
that occur in the sort of subjects above mentioned, 
the system of &. s. d. (old style) is obstructive, 
draws off the attention merely from the subject 
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to the figures, and exhausts it in needless detail 
of calculation ? 

The author must apologize for the crude manner 
in which he has brought his idea before the public. 
But his intention has been less to demonstrate the 
efl&caoy or non-efl&cacy of the diflferent systems of 
currencyi than to urge the retention (in case 
we decimalize) of our time-honoured appellation of 

£.B. A. 

If any are haunted by the fear of the difficulty 
that faces them in effecting perchance a most 
beneficial change, may the words of an old writer 
solace them : — 

^* The wise and active conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make th' impossibility they fear/' 
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